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POLITICS 


An election analysis: 
No shift in policy 


By James Aronson 


HEN THE VOTE WAS ALL IN, the editorial comment in the nation’s press 
sounded like one vast sigh of relief that the damage had been no worse 


than it was. 
voters did not do. Here are samples: 

N. Y.Times: “There was no great 
triumph for either party.” 

Washington Post: “There has been 
no calamity for moderate govern- 
ment.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer; “The peo- 
ple did not speak with any unmistak- 
able majority on any great issue.” 

Milwaukee Sentinel: “There was no 
stampede to either column.” 

Los Angeles Daily News: “The peo- 
ple are not at all interested in the 
political fate of the two parties. ...” 
The people in fact did these things: 
® Gave the Democrats a majority 

in the U.S. Senate and House. 
® Took eight governorships 


away 
from the Republicans, 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Close man with a razor, isn’t he?” 


® Failed to turn out to vote: the 
percentage was the smallest ever in 
ratio to the numbereeligible. 


LONGING FOR CHOICE: But there 
were no Startlingly clear conclusions 
.0 be drawn except that the mood was 
one of frustration: the people were 
longing for a chance to vote for some- 
thing; when they had a reasonably 
clear-cut choice in an unpolluted at- 
mosphere, they generally chose with 
good sense. 
This was the new line-up in Congress 
and in the state capitals: 
THE HOUSE 
New 
Democrats 232 215 
tepublicans 203 219 
Independent 1 


Old 


But the relief was mixed with confoundment over what the 


THE SENATE 
New Old 
Democrats - 48 46 
Republicans 47 49 
Independent 1 
GOVERNORSHIPS 
New 
Democrats 27 
Republicans 21 


THE INGREDIENTS: The result 
showed an almost equal vote for each 
party. An outstanding factor that 
favored the Democrats was unemploy- 
ment. in key industrial areas. In farm 











For reports on election results in key 
states, see p. 4. 








areas, the Republicans lost votes but 
did better than they expected. The 
“peace and prosperity” slogan of the 
Republicans seemed to help them more 
than the red bogey flaunted by Vice 
President Nixon, who emerged from 
the campaign with the unflattering 
title of “Tricky Dicky.” 

Some Democrats tagged as “left- 
wingers” were defeated, as were Re- 
publicans labeled “diehard reaction- 
aries.” In the case of the former the 
defeat was caused by concentrated 
money and high-powered publicity; in 
the latter, by a marked unity of organ- 
ized labor. In most cases,, however, 
“liberal” Democrats and “moderate” 
Republicans won. 

James Reston, N.Y. Times Washing- 
ton correspondent, commented (9/7): 

“The Democrats gained, but nof 
much. It was an even struggle, leay- 
ing the parties in a healthy state of 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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United Nations phote 


DANNY KAYE AND 3-YEAR-OLD FRIEND 
Children are unpolitical 


UN is unanimous — on program for kids 


By Kumar Goshal 


UN correspondents on Noy. 5 were 
treated to an account of the kind 
of constructive work UN can _ success- 
fully undertake—by comedian Danny 
Kaye. As UN ambassador-at-large rep- 
resenting the Intl. Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund, Kaye spent last summer in 
S.E. Asia, making’ a film of UNICEF's 
fight against tuberculosis, malaria and 
other poverty-bred illnesses. He said 
he was welcome everywhere: “kids are 
non-political,’ and UNICEF was one 
organization UN members have unani- 
mously agreed to continue. Asked if 


the children knew who was helping 
them, Kaye said they didn’t, and it was 
irrelevant, 

At the current session’s half-way 
mark, the UNICEF spirit was not often 
visible on other levels. There was pro- 
gress on disarmament, but strong dis- 
agreements continued over most issues. 


BURMA & CHIANG: Still plagued by 
Kuomintang troops on Burmese soil 
“plundering and pillaging and making 
a good thing out of the opium trade,” 
Burma disagreed with the U.S. state- 
ment that the evacuation of some 
troops by Chiang Kai-shek had brought 


the situation to manageable propor- 
tions. Branding it as aggression, Burma 
demanded collective action against 
Chiang, whose UN representative dis- 
avowed any further responsibility. The 
UN condemned the troops’ actions, bué 
recommended no effective steps. 


SOUTH AFRICA: With open or tacit 
support of the colonial powers, S. Af- 
rica continued to insist that its dis- 
crimination against Africans, Indians 
and Pakistanis, and its UN-flouting 
grab of formerly mandated S.W. Af- 
rica, were domestic affairs beyond UMN 


(Continued on Page 6) 





-Arsonists in Liberty’s cradle 


HEN Otis A. Hood and five others 

were arrested last spring by Dis- 
trict Atty. Garrett Byrne in Roxbury, 
Mass., under an Anti-Anarchy law of 
1919, some 600 books were seized from 
Hood's home. The books, which include 
works by Marx, Engels, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Frederick Douglass, Paine and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have since been 
locked in a jail cell. Byrne sought to 
destroy them as “subversive.” On Noy. 
1 Loring B. Young, Republican former 
member of the Massachusetts General 
Court and for four years speaker of the 
Legislature, appeared before District 
Court Judge Edward Gourian to plead 
that the books be spared. 


Calling the seizure “plain larceny,” 
Young recalled the Dred Scott decision 
in describing today’s witch-hunt hys- 
teria which he said must be halted 
before books were burned. Co-counsel 
Gabriel Kantrovitz said there was no 
modern precedent for book-burning 
other than in Hitler’s Germany. He 
quoted Eisenhower’s speech at Dart- 
mouth College: “Don’t join the book- 
burners.” 

“COULD ADVOCATE SOMETHING”: 
Referring to the argument that books 
“could be used” to advocate something, 
Kantrovitz denounced what he called 
“guilt by anticipation.” He pointed out 
that even in the Smith Act cases the 


authorities did not clear off the de- 
fendants’ bookshelves and raid book- 
stores and publishing houses. 

Byrne sent to the hearing to defend 
his action Police Sergt. Howland who 
conducted the raid. At one point How- 
land, on the defensive, remarked: “Of 
course, I’m not a lawyer.” The judge 
reserved a decision. 

The trial of the books was well at- 
tended by local defenders of civil lib- 
erties, clergymen, educators and work- 
ers. Protests against the attempt te 
begin book-burnings in Massachusetts 


- were mobilized by the Mass. Committee 


for the Bill of Rights (169 Massachu- 
setts Av., Boston). 
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Ged and the Legion 
WASHINGTON, KANS 
The new slogan of the American 


Legion, “Por God and Country,” is 
appearing on the car windshields of 
Legionnaires and elsewhere. It has 
always been the bent of super- 
patriotic organizations to asseciate 
their activities with Ged in order 
te appeal te those who are relt- 
giousiy inclined. Even Hitler often 
brought in the name of God in his 

rantings 
There ts no doubt that many 
Legionnaires are religiously devoted 
to the policies of their organiza- 
tion, but eonsidering what these 
pelicies are a more fitting slogan 
would be “Por MeCarthy and Hell.” 
Ernest B. Benne 


Well-read in Paris 

PARIS, FRANCE 
Fhe GUARDIAN ts precious t© us 
im Paris and each copy is well- 
wern after being read ever to 
eever by a half-dozen people! Keep 
up the courageous fight. 
B. Brickman 


OK in UK, KO in US 


DETROIT, MICH. 

In August the chairman of the 
®ociety for Friendship with Bul- 
garia in London, Edgar P. Young, 
offered to lend us here a 16-mm. 
film The Seng ef a Man, about 
Bulgarian poet and  anti-faseist 
hero Nikola Vaptsaroff, who was 
exeeuted in 1942 for his writings 
and devotion in the struggle against 
Bulgarian fascism and Nazi eecu- 
pation. The film arrived Sept. 3. 
When I applied at the U.S. Cus- 
toms here for its release, I was 
asked if I was going to pay duty. 
I said the film had been loaned 
to me and I didn't think I would 
have to pay duty. The officer then 
said I had te apply for release of 
the film through a Custom House 
broker. which I did. I paid to a 
broker a $15 fee and posted a $52 
bend, 

The fitm has still not been de- 
livered to me as [I was premised 
by the Customs officers and the 
breker. One Customs efficer told 
me it had been taken for inspec- 


Thanksgiving 
will be real — 


17 Murray St., New Yerk 7, N. Y¥. 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


The top man In the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commeree . .. Clem B. 
Johnston, president of the 
chamber, 2 Reanske, Va., farm- 
er, said the, rise in business 
easualties wilt result from ever- 
flercer competitien, Failures, he 
added, are “tn no sense an indl- 
eation of disaster.” They are, he 
eeontinued, “a symptom of health 
—a sign that we are returning 
to normal.” 

N.¥. Times, Oct. 30. 
©ne-year free sub to sender 











ef each item published under 
this heading. Winner: MNHarry 
Fries, New York. City. 

tion and advised me to contact 


the broker and tell him I 
the film. > The 


want 
broker said U.S. 
€ustoms had seized it and was 
awaiting word from Washington 
Internal Reyenue as to what to do. 

I wonder who its sitting on the 
film and deciding what we are 
supposed to see and hear? I have 
met seen it to pass judgment on 
whether it endangers the Hberty 
ef this great nation. I believe that 
Americans of Bulgarian descent 
after they see the film. which they 
are supposed to have the right to 
do, could draw thelr own con- 
elusions. 

Hocho Mircheff 
Bus. Manager, Narodna Volya 

(From = Tenden, Comdr. Young 
writes: “The film was passed by 
the British Film Censor Beard with 

‘Ww’ certifieate authorizing tis 
shewing te any audience without 
any euts. What can be done to 
help Mr. Mirchef? get hold of it? 
The matter is surely of seme im- 
portance because ef the precedent 
which may be established.” Ed.) 

Partial pregnancy 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Your review of Shirer's book, 
Stranger Come Mome, appears 
within days after I have finished 
reading the book. His greatest of- 
fense which you s9 profoundly 
point out is his intentional eapitu- 
lation to the eurrent fable that 
only Communists are under seru- 
timy and if he smells smoke it is 
because there is smoke. 

The book is the latest apology 
fer the doctrine of “partial preg- 
mancy’; and while it has no in- 
tegrity whatever, it serves a useful 
purpose of showing progressive peo- 
ple that their real enemies—if not 
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their mest effective enemiecs-—are 
the liberals who buy their Cwn 
temporary safety by betrayal of 


their friends and neighbors. 
: Willaim B. Esterman 


Can you beat it? 
NEW YORK, N.Y 
I nominate this, from a Winsien 
Publishers ad in the N.¥. Times 
Fook Review (10/24), for the How 
Candid Can You Get Dept.: 


This [the author] is Guido 
Oriando, who helved beat the 
Commies in Italy in 1948 Read 
all about him in Confessions of a 
Scoundrel.” . Aufy 


Please omit flowers 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 

Please send me Seeds ef Destrue- 
tion, by Cedric Belfrage. The sur- 
plus in the check is a contribution 
from myself and from a friend who 
was visiting us, It was the erca- 
sion of the funeral ef a mutual 
friend, whose suicide we think was 
one more casualty in the cold war. 

This friend is a seotialist and 
considered that the money which 
ordinarily goes for flowers at a 
funeral can better be used to fight 
the good fight and help prevent 
more easualties resulting from the 
drive for fascism and war (and 
bigger profits). Cart B. Waters 


Manhattan's book 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

With regard to the letter of Ray 
S. Fellogg (10/18) regarding Avro 
Manhattan’s Catholte tmperiatism 
and Wortd Power, I suggest that 
the GUARDIAN explore ways by 
which the book can be obtained 
by residents of the U.S. J-R-, 

Pretestants and Other Americans 
United fer Separation of Church 
and State (1633 Massachusetts Av. 
N.W, Washington 6, D.€.), has 
Manhattan's books and ethers in 
a lending Vbrary for leat use. A 
letter te POAU may adiselose where 


the beek can be purehased. Ba, 





The Field Enterprises, Inc. 
“Not a seul in sight, Senater! 
.. + Could be they’re using a 
new radar warning system... .” 


Solidarity im Peru 

LIMA, PERU 

Enclosed $8, for arrears and sub 
renewal to the indispensable GUAR- 
DIAN. It is a big amount of money 
for us poor Peruvian Cholos who 
need more or icss 20 seles to buy 
$1. (That is the result of what the 
diplomats eall the mutual interest 
in development of beth eountries). 

Some days ago I asked the 
Federacion de Periodistas del Peru 
to send a wire of solidarity with 
Belfrage, and another calling the 
American authorities to persevere 
in the tradition of respect to the 
press. The arguments of the pgov- 
ernment are just the same as those 
used by Peron against Gainza Pas 
and by every dictator against free 
journalists. The F.P.P. has always 
been for the journalists and against 
the dictators, Aifredo Matthews 


Dream world, goed-bye 
OAKLAND, CALIP. 

For a very long time you have 
been carrying my minimum social 
conscience along—since December, 
1952, in fact. At this point, when 
I have in the bank $20 and out of 
the bank nothing but bills, bills— 


for milk, for everything; at this 
point, I will divide the 20 and 
send you half. 

Don't misunderstand me My 


family is not about to starve. I 
hold one full-time and one part- 
time job. What has happened is 
that I have becn iiving in a nice, 
safe, unrealistic, middle-class dream 
world, Finally, I lost qa teaching 
position—not for any grand politi- 
cal reason, but simply because the 
school wished me to. consider my- 
self a custodian of children rather 
than a friend and faltering guide. 

So I come to see myself in a 
clear Hght, to gain some respect 
for myself as a member of the 
eommunity, of my own family and 
of the world; yet not as one who 
wishes to destroy anyone's else's 
dream world. As for going out to 
be your apostie, I am not. fully 
equipped for this. I have not been 
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“If we could first knew where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what io do, and how 


to do it! 


’"—_ ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





REPORT TO READERS 





Clear objectives 


HE OBJECTIVES sought by thinking voters in the 1954 
elections are as clear as they have ever been, 


@ Peace has won all public epinion polls 


start ef the Korean War; 


sinee the 


e Wage-earners demand employment; 


e The man who feeds them all, the farmer, 


knows he 


must be maintained at parity with the rest ef society: 
e The Negro people especially, and ether minorities 


as well, have never been more 


alert to their right to repre- 


sentation and total equality at every level of our life; 
e@ All people, everywhere, ireasure the right to speak 


their « 
for everyone else). 


own minds (even though not all treasure 


this right 


Whether the past elections indicate mandates in the 


direction of these objectives 


in 1954—and how such man- 


dates may be ultimately made decisive—is the main subject 
te which the GUARDIAN will address itself in the weeks 


and months ahead. 


NE FACT WE KNOW NOW is that the American elec- 

torate has seldom entered upon a national election with 
less information on the real alternatives available to it. 

That information has been historically supplied by in- 
dependent political movements; in the campaigns just past, 
imdependence in American polities has hit its lowest point 
in 20 years. In California and New Yerk, where vigorous 


IPP and ALP statewide campaigns were waged, 


the result- 


ing access to radio and television (usually at enormous 
expense) proved a means of cireumventing a total black- 
out in the press. The zest was silenee. 


HE GUARDIAN has been built and maintained by its 
readers—by you, of course—for the purpose of digging 
eut and distributing the kind of information required for 


intelligent political decisions, 


throughout the year. 


both at election time and 


But not a sufficient job has been donc—by you or by 
us—to insure that this information reaches to any great 
extent beyond our own present numbers. 

Peace and progress will not be won by guess and by 
golly, but only by an informed and eonsiantly alerted elec- 


terate. 


Within a few days, you will be hearing from us by mail. 
We want to re-enlist your readership and support for 1955; 
and we want you to make this holiday season count for all 
of us, by introducing the GUARDIAN to the people with 
whom you regularly exchange gifts and remembrances. 
Let’s start now, winning friends and proponents for peace 


and progress in ’55. 


—THE EDITORS 





able to sell my own family on the 
GUARDIAN, and until they respect 
my judgement it would be hot air 
elsewhere. . B. 8. 


We're delighted 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Looking ahead to next Feb. 6 to 
12 when the Boy Scouts of America 
wih observe ite 45th anniversary 
with its membership at an all-time 
high total estimated at 3,660,000 
beys and adult leaders, we invite 
your magazine te help us observe 
this milestone. 

The wag activity of our 
06,000 Unite has been working on 


&® down-to-earth National Conser- 
vation Good Turn at the request 
of President Eisenhower, who said: 
“I belleve that it would be parti- 
cularly fitting if the Boy Scouts 
would undertake by concerted ac- 
tion tO arouse public recognition 
of the need for adequate protection 
and wise management of our soil, 
water, mineral, forest, grassland, 
and wildlife resources.” 

Your friendly interest in Scout- 
ing ever the years is deeply ap- 
preciated. 

Lesite C. Stratton 

Nat}. Director of Public Relations 

Boy Scouts of America 
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AN EAST-WEST SURVEY ON THE U.S.S.R.'S 37TH ANNIVERSARY 





The challenge of socialism in the atomic age 


By Tabitha Petran 


sian revolution, thoughtful West- 
erners were considering the period 
ahead in light of socialist-world 
achievements whose challenge could no 
longer be concealed. In one way or an- 
other the growing challenge was re- 
flected in Washingion’s atom-pool plan, 
presented to UN last week; in the in- 
creasingly open U.S. intervention in 
coionial and semi-colonial countries 
(detailed in current Saturday Evening 
Post articles on operations of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency); and in con- 
ficts here over military strategy and 
atomic energy. 

For Americans, it is the Soviet H- 
bomb—the realization that the U.S.S.R. 
has reached equality with the U.S. in 
capacity to wage nuclear war—that has 
dramatized Soviet scientific achieve- 
ment. This overwhelming fact sinks in 
just as U.S. scientists are warning that 
the danger from radiological fall-out 
of H-bombs, and of nuclear explosions’ 
cumulative effects, are being “willfully 
minimized” (New Republic, 11/8). (In 
tre current Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists Dr. Ralph E. Lapp shows that the 
H-bomb is in effect a two-stage weapon 
whose heat and blast destroy buildings 
within 14 miles and whose radioactive 


fati-out has a serious-to-lethal range 
et up to 4,000 sq. miles.) 

Admitting that an “undue” number 
at nuclear explosions might affect the 
“here for 


earth’s atm 5,000 years, 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“Second instalment of U.S. economic 
aid coming up.” 


Prime Minister Churchill rejected a 
Labour proposal that he intervene with 
Washington and Moscow to suspend 
further explosions pending the out- 
come of UN disarmament negotiations. 
But the demand to halt test explosions, 
expressed in India’s resolution before 
the UN disarmament subcommittee, 
and for renunciation of “first use” of 
such weapons, is making itself felt even 
on U.S. opinion. Ernest K. Lindley 
(Newsweek, 11/8) pointed out that 
Soviet progress 
“ —  ereates a new situation, requir- 
ing a new look at our military plan- 
ning and at proposals to curb the 
atomic race ... the old arguments 
aghinst them are showing signs of 
diplomatic obsolescence.” 
“RUDE SHOCKS” FOR U.S.: On the 
ieyel of peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
the Christian Science Monitor (10/13) 
said “the best-qualified European ob- 
servers have credited the Soviet Union 
with holding the lead” in its industrial 
application. U.S. atom specialists, at a 
recent briefing of American investors, 
held that the U.S.S.R. may already 
have a 100% regenerative reactor 
(which would create more fissionable 
material than is burned up in heat). 
This is “still the $64 question for West- 
eca nuclear engineers” (CSM, 10/9). 
Soviet engineers claim to have built 
prototypes of atomic motors for sea, air 
and rail' transport, and are reported 
experimenting,on direct conversion af 


nuclear into electric energy. A Soviet 
atom-power plant is already in opera- 
tion; the West wil! not have one for 
two to three years. 

Taking a new look at the socialist 
world, U.S. speciatists point to the 
“shocking illiteracy’ (John K. Norton, 
Columbia Teachers Coliege) and “short- 
ages” of scientists, teachers and en- 
gineers in the U.S., in contrast with 


and thereafter establish a link to UN. 
Ledge said “these negotiating matters” 
were the business of the countries con- 
cerned, in effect giving “a polite but 
firm ‘hafids off'” warning to UN (CSM, 
11/5). Much of the program is to be 
carried on outside the agency. The U.S. 
will negotiate bilateral agreements with 
recipient countries for training of stu- 
dents, engineers, scientists, physicians, 








The hairline between war and peace 


In a copyrighted article by Chalmers Roberts, the Washington Pest (11/8) 
reported that Secy. Dulles and three of the four Joint Chiefs (the Army’s Ridgway 
dissenting) in early Sentember advocated U.S. air attacks on China to prevent 
a Chinese landing on Quemoy island (5 miles from the mainland, still held by 
Chiang). Such an action might well have led to world atomic war. The Presi- 


dent. said Roberts, vetoed 


the proposal at the extraordinary Cabinet 
in Denver, Sept. 12. He was influenced by the ‘ 


session 


secy. of State Bedel! Smith, who sided with Ridgway. Smith has now been re- 
placed by Herbert Hoover Jr.; Ridgway, according to Washington columnists, wiil 
not be reappointed when his two-year term ends next August. 

The explosive Far East situation was underscored by the shooting down 
(11/8) of a U.S. “photo-reconnaissance” plane by Soviet MIG’s when it was near 
or over the Soviet Kurile Islands (and refused to turn back, said the U.S.S.R.). 
NY'T’s Hanson Baldwin, referring to a similar earlier incident, admitted (9/14) 
“the missions of these planes might be termed an espionage one as distinct from 


routine and continuous reconnaissance. .. .”’ 


Washington reacted belligerently: 


Dulles threatened to send out such planes hereafter with fighter escorts. 








the phenomenal expansion 
secondary and higher education (Dr. 
Nicholas De Witt, Harvard’s Russian 
Research Center). The Wall St. Journal 
(11/3) said: 
“Rude shocks lie ahead for Ameri- 
cans who believe their technology is 
defeating communism ... in several 
areas the U.S. is being overtaken by 
a supposedly backward country— 
Russia. One startling fact is that the 
Soviet is outprcducing America in a 
key element of technological progress 
—the trained men to carry it on.” 
THE SPURT & THE LAG: In an over- 
all survey of scientific, technical and 
engineering education in the capitalist 
and socialist worids. Benjamin Fine 
(N.Y. Times, 11/7) found “a tremen- 
dous spurt” in the latter while the for- 
mer is lagging. The U.S.S.R. is gradu- 
ating 2! times as many engineers each 
year as the U.S.; has 175 technical 
schools with 300,000 engineering stu- 
dents compared to 150,000 such students 
in the U.S.; and 3,700 intermediate 
technical schools with 1.6 million stu- 
dents compared to 1,900 similar U.S. 
schools with 50,000 students. A similar 
situation exists in training of scientists 
and Ph.D’s. Fine found a direct “link- 
age” between the Soviet educational 
program and the “extensive” similar 
programs of Eastern Europe and China; 
cited numerous U.S. authorities who 
hold that the quality of Soviet educa- 
tion is at least equal to that of the U.S. 

Western attempts to tie socialist 
scientific and educational advance to 
the arms race are refuted by Western 
sources. Two Southern Democratic 
Congressmen—Battle (Ala.), author of 
the ban on East-West trade, and Fisher 
(Tex.)—recently returned from the 
U.S.S.R. with prejudices intact but 
impressed by “the great deal of atten- 
tion . .. given to the education and 
welfare of children from the cradle on 
up to maturity” (U.S. News, 11/5). 
British Tory Lord Coleraine was struck 
by the 


of Soviet 


.. great concentration on the 
health and educatien of children... 
part of the curious Russian confi- 


# dence in what's ahead of them, [and 


by the) stimulation of cultural ac- 
tivity. Museums and such could even 
be regarded as substitutes for house- 
hold comforts.” 


THE SHRUNKEN POOL: It was 
against this background that the U.S.’s 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. outlined the 
U.S. atom plan, first projected by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower last December, to the 
UN’s Political Committee on Nov. 5. 
The idea of an atomic pool, which won 
world headlines thea, has now been 
dropped. So has the plan for an inter- 
national agency “under the aegis” of 
UN: it is to be “created by nego- 
tiations, among interested governments” 


for grants of nuclear fuel, sharing of 
secret information. The U.S.. Britain 
and Canada emphasized that atomic 
power is a long way off. 

The UN reaction was ore of disillu- 
sion. Washington (which, in the view of 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E. Murray, has grossly neglected atomic 
power development), had already 
thrown ‘a pitcher of cold water on the 
hopes of underdeveloped countries for 
quick atom-based prosperity” (Bus'ness 
Week, 10/30). A recent confidential gov- 
ernment study concluded that smali 
nuclear-packaged-power plants would 
not be competitive even with high-cost 
diesel units anywhere in the Middle 
East, most of South Asia and Latin 
America. BW said technical considera- 
tions were only one factor in “Wash- 
ington’s wet blanket policy’: so long 
as there is a cold war, Congress will 


not ‘OK a wide share-out of atomic 
knowledge, let alone vote funds te 
finance large nuclear power develop- 


ment abroad.” BW found 
... irony in all this. Nations where 
the struggle for progress is sharpest, 
where Communism mgy appeal, 
where nuclear power might indeed 
make deserts bloom, seem least able 
to use it effectively.” 


TWO “POINT 4's”: 
can afford, 


Yet socialist states 
“in contrast to capitalist 


countries ... to tackle the utilization 
of atomic energy as a source of electric 
power without concern for the capital 
invested in conventional power genera- 
tion” (CSM, 10/13). They can also 
afford to aid the industrialization of 
backward countries without regard to 
the super-profits demanded by private 
corporations of the West. A_ recent 
meeting in Prague of Soviet, E. Euro- 
pean and Chinese atomic scientists, 
attended also by Indian and Indonesian 
scientists, discussed the development of 
industrial uses of the atom. To several 
countries the U.S.S.R. has already 
held out “the prospect of engineering 
assistance with atomic developments” 
(CSM, 10/13)—in line with 

“9 new Soviet challenge to the West 
{which] has emerged during the last 
few weeks . a Soviet Point 4 pro- 
eram ...offering to make major con- 
tributions to the industrialization of 
non-Communist under-developed na- 
tions particularly in Asia” (NYT, 
bL/T) 

The pace of socialist-world ind»stri- 
alization has already exerted a strong 
pull on colonial and_ semi-colonial 
countries; it will be accelerated with 
socialist participation in their indus- 
trialization. Yet Washington, while 
diluting its atom plan and offering a 
negligible Point 4 program, sharpens 
its intervention to uphold the old order 
where peoples are struggling for a bet- 
ter life. The SEP articles on “The 
Mysterious Doings of the CIA” (appar- 
ently an effort to counter McCarthy’s 
attack on the agency) boast of CIA’s 
role in overthrowing the Mossadegh 
government in Iran, the Farouk regime 
in Egypt, the Arbenz government in 
Guatemala—and in sabotage, wrecking 
and espionage efforts throughout the 
socialist world. 

There is small likelihood that such 
efforts can halt the advance of social- 
ism—or even slow its accelerating im- 
ract on the minds of men in the 
West 
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‘Engrossing ...’ says Howard Fast 


"Seeds of Destruction” 
The New Book by CEDRIC BELFRAGE — 


All proceeds to the Belfrage Fight-Back Fund 


MR. FAST WRITES: 

“In SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 
Cedric Belfrage has written a valu- 
able and engrossing book. In these 
bitter days, when we witness a 
Shameless process by our government 
to rearm Germany, te put atom 
bombs into the hands of the crueltlest 
and most conscienceless mass mur- 
derers in human history, the book 
assumes the greatest importance. 

“When any foul plant is full grown, 
it is difficult to recall the innocent 
weed from which it sprang—yet it is 
necessary to do so and te know and 
understand the first erigins of evil. 
This service Cedric Belfrage performs 
ably and interestingly. 1 would like 
to see this book placed ia the hands 
of every American of congcjence.” , . 


e+ 


Order now Use this coupon 


Belfrage Fight-Back-Fund 


17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Send me postpaid . copies of 
“Seeds of Destruction” at $1.50 each. 
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| The key states: Neuberger triumphs, Taylor jobbed | 


This is what happened in some of the 
key states in the Nov. 2 elections. 


Idaho 


> “eee DWORSHAK defeated Glen Tay- 
lor (D), Henry Wallace’s running 
mate in the 1948 Progressive Party 
campaign, by about 140,000 to 83,000 
in the Senate race. Taylor was severely 
critical of the Administration’s foreign 
and domestic policies. Getting off to a 
fast start in a race which caused the 
nation’s press to take alarmed notice, 
Taylor was jobbed by his own party. 
John Corlett, political commentator for 
the pro-Dworshak Pocatello (Idaho) 
State Journal, wrote (9/5): 

“The part played by the Democrats 
in this election is evident to all. As 
in the rest of the nation there was 
a Democratic ‘trend,’ shown by the 
inroads made by Democratic legisla- 
tive candidates and the closeness of 
the race for lesser state offices. There 
is many a conservative Democrat to- 
day who is slyly laughing and telling 
other conservative Democrats that 
for the first time in the history of 
Idaho, it took those Democrats to 
win a Republican victory.” 


WHY THEY DID IT: A GUARDIAN 
correspondent in Idaho writes: 


“Taylor gave as his reason for the 
defeat a last-minute smear (his for- 
mer secretary’s red-baiting), but the 
plain fact is that many Democrats 
were passively or actively against 
him. These people knew they could 
not control him, so undoubtedly con- 
nived with the GOP to bring about 
his defeat. His stand on foreign policy 
made Taylor’s campaign the most 
significant in the nation; his defeat 
was ‘necessary’ at all costs. Who 
knows what money was poured out 
for this purpose? Actually, consider- 
ing the forces arrayed against him, 
Taylor did a wonderful job. He 
showed great ability, integrity and 
courage; his campaign was thorough 
and honest; he was defeated by in- 
superable odds.” 


Oregon 
HE EARLY RETURNS in Oregon, 
from people who voted during the 
day, gave Sen. Guy Cordon a steady 
lead over Richard L. Neuberger, poli- 
tical writer, state legislator, New Deal 
conservationist. Then, the Christian 
Science Monitor reported (9/5), 
“  .. when the tabulators reached the 
ballots of the ‘workingmen,’ who 
went to the polls after 5 pm., the 
Neuberger columns began to fill. Thus 
the element of time demonstrated 
the source of the Neuberger strength. 
Organized labor, strong only in the 
Portland area, has never been more 
united in supporting a Congressional 
candidate as it was in this instance.” 
Neuberger, a facile speaker and tire- 
less worker, exposed Cordon’s role in 
tidelands oil and power giveaways, 
campaigned on lifting “the state out 
of the red, while his opponent talked 
only of saving Oregon from the reds” 
(Federated Press). 
Neuberger told U.S. News (9/12): 
“The main factor in my election 
was basic dissatisfaction with the re- 
sources policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The election was quite 
a setback for [Interior Secy.) McKay 





RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


That 5 o’clock sunshine 

and quite a confirmation for Wayne 
Morse. ... We had the almost total 
opposition of the press. ...I1 think 
McKay’s stumping fcr Cordon hurt 
Cordon.” 


Pennsylvania 


EMOCRATIC State Chairman J. M. 

Barr gave organized labor the 
“lion’s share” of credit in the election 
of George M. Leader. Industrial Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia went strongly 
Democratic, as did the mining districts. 
Leader hit hard at unemployment and 
the state sales tax. He also cut into the 
normally Republican rural districts to 
win by a vote of 1,980,000 to 1,706,000 
for Lt. Gov. Wood. 


Illinois 


GUARDIAN correspondent writes 
from Chicago: 


“The big race was between Sen. 
Douglas (D) and Joseph T. Meek, a 
*1000% McCarthy man.’ Douglas swept 
to victory by almost 250,000 votes, 
breaking through in normally GOP 
territory. He emphasized the econ- 
omic issues. Meek, a 20-year lobbyist 
for retail merchants, was tagged as 
a big business representative. He 
ealled an anti-depression program of 
public works ‘socialism.’ The Repub- 
Hican party’s demagogic appeals on 
the peace issue came too late. 

“Douglas said that on foreign 
policy he would support Ike better 
than Meek. He avoided the McCarthy 
issue as much as possible, answering 
guestions, but never introducing the 
question. He refused even to say 
whether he would vote to censure Joe 
till he heard all the evidence. All la- 
bor supported Douglas, although the 
United Electrical Workers and other 
independent unions criticized him 
for supporting the Brownell-Butler 


Act, his witch-hunting and support 
of the Administration’s foreign policy. 

“The general progressive feeling is 
that Douglas’ election marks the be- 
ginning, not the end; that he will 
have to be pushed on his campaign 
promises; that if he continues to 
support Eisenhower’s foreign policy 
he will have to renege on domestic 
promises, which will create a real 
struggle with his labor supporters.” 


ONE UP, ONE DOWN: In Cook County 
(Chicago) the Democrats won control 
of all offices except coroner. But the 
big story lies, our correspondent wrote, 
in Democratic victories in the House: 


“Rep. Barratt O’Hara defeated ex- 
Rep. Richard B. Vail (R), who once 
said ‘I wouldn’t know a fascist if I 
had one by the tail.’ Vail staged a 
vicious race-hate campaign, was re- 
pudiated even by some. Republican 
leaders. 

“In the 12th CD Charles A. Boyle 
(D) pulled. off the biggest upset in 
beating arch-conservative Edgar -P. 
Jonas by 8,000 votes. Boyle ran the 
best campaign of any Illinois Con- 
gressional candidates on the issues; 
it was a tremendous victory. 

“In the 18th CD, Rep. Velde won 
handily over Democrat Howard Bee- 
ney, who ran for the exercise. A slight 
stir was created when Robt. Allison, 
Velde’s GOP primary opponent, came 
out for Beeney; but Beeney’s cam- 
paign was too lethargic.” 


Minnesota 


EN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY kept 

his seat with ease. He got a big 
farm and labor vote. A GUARDIAN 
correspondent writes: 

“Humphrey stressed the econcmic 
issues, although he was careful to 
say he was for peace too, He pulled 
Orville Freeman, his protege, to vic- 
tory in the governorship race, 

“Roy Weir, one of the sane voices 
in the House, beat his GOP foe easily. 
Rep. Walter Judd, an ardent Chiang 
booster, won by 10,000 votes over An- 
ders Thompson (‘D-FL), who Was 
hampered by lack of money and can- 
vassers. This is probably Judd’s 
smallest margin since 1942. In gen- 
eral the vote was the D-FL’s strong- 
est since the merger of the Demo- 
cratic Party with the Farmer-Labor 
party in 1944.” 


Wisconsin 


ILLIAM PROXMIRE (D) lost to 

Gov. Kohler by 34,000 votes; two 
years ago he was defeated by Kohler 
by 400,000. He said: 

“The closeness of the race indicates 
that Sen. McCarthy, whose strength 
is so much less than his party’s, will 
not now survive another Wisconsin 
election.” 


South Carolina 


STROM THURMOND, Dixiecrat 
former Governor, was elected on 
a write-in campaign over the regular 
Democratic candidate Edgar A. Brown. 
It was believed to be the first time a 
U.S. Senator had been elected on a 
write-in. The vote: Thurmond, 141,000; 
Brown, 82,000. 
The election, the N.Y. Times report- 
ed soberly, was a “popular revolution,” 
involving not states rights but resent- 


ment against Brown’s being nominated 
by a closed party caucus without a 
primary. Thurmond was sunported by 
Gov. Byrnes. Brown, said the Times, 
tock his defeat “rather grumpily.” 


California 


heey REPUBLICAN PARTY won all 
state offices and the U.S. Senate 
seat, but its margins were cut by half 
from 1950. Gov. Knight, a strong bi- 
partisan vote-getter, helped his ticket 
as he defeated Richard P. Graves (D), 
Sen. Kuchel defeated Rep. Yorty for 
the two-year Senate term. There was 
talk immediately after election that 
the Democratic candidate in 1956 would 
be former U. of Chicago president Robt, 
Hutchins, now a California resident. 
Rep. Robert Condon (D), who was 
refused a security clearance to witness 
an H-bomb test, lost by a slim margin. 
All the big guns of the GOP were ar- 
rayed against him; Nixon made him a 
special target; he was rebuffed by the 





CHARLES C. DiGGS 
That makes No, 3 in Congress 


Democratic Natl. Committee. James 
Roosevelt, also snubbed by the natl. 
committee, won his race, however. He 
will take Yorty’s seat in the House. 

The IPP vote was running 242% but 
was incomplete at press time. 


Michigan 

HE FP reported from Detroit: 

“Michigan came as near to the poll- 
ster’s prediction of a Democratic sweep 
as any state in the Union. The Presi- 
dent flew to Michigan in a too-little, 
too-late effort to help his party.” This 
is what happened: 

1. Gov. Williams was re-elected to a 
fourth term by 250,000. 

2. Patrick V. McNamara (D) won 
over Sen. Homer Ferguson, chairman 
of the GOP policy committee, by 45,000. 
It was McNamara’s first try for public 
office. He is president of the AFL 
Steamfitters Union and a construction 
executive at the same time. 

3. Two Democrats were added to the 
Congressional delegation, making the 
ratio 7 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

The Detroit Free Press summed up 
(9/4): “The Democratic Party in Mich- 
igan ...is essentially a labor party.” 





The elections 


(Continued from Page 1) 
competition everywhere except in the 
South. Nobody can deny a victory 
which enables the Democrats to con- 
trol the [Congressional] committee 
chairmanships, but the margin was 
merely the point after the touch- 
down.” 


CHANGE IN POLICY? What would 
the election mean to America’s foreign 
and domestic policies? Millions of 
words were written before and after 
the vote, but the plainest were con- 
tained in a Washington report to the 
Times (9/5): 

. “There has long been a conviction 
in Washington that President Eisen- 
hower has at. his command whenever 
he wishes it a sizable bipartisan ma- 
jority on the really vital national 

international Aiton To com- 


mand it now he may have to do 
some tough bargaining with Rep. 
Sam Rayburn [new Speaker], but 
many of the ideas the President has 
put forward in recent years are not 
unattractive to the conservative 
Texas Democrat. . There will be a 
changing of the guard in Washing- 
ton. There is not likely to be any 
sharp change in principles.” 


This view was underscored by the 
prospective Senate leader Johnson of 
Texas who said the Democratic ma- 
jority would work for “true bipartisan- 
ship.” Often in the last two years his 
position has been _ indistinguishable 
from that of outgoing majority leader 
Knowland. 


These were the reactions of some of 
those. most concerned: 


THE PRESIDENT: He expressed him-’ 


self as. blissfully ignorant of the local 
issues involved in many contests; ad- 


mitted he was “absolutely astonished 
and surprised” at some results; main- 
tained, at his press conference the day 
after election, the above-the-battle 
serenity of a field commander in mufti, 


LABOR: Its leaders were moderately 
happy. AFL President Meany said the 
voting showed a “consistent trend in 
favor of liberal, progressive candi- 
dates ... obviously unemployment was 
the big issue in industrial ‘areas.” -CIO- 


PAC director ‘Kroll said he was well 
satisfied. Labor, publication of the rail- 
“A very large 


road brotherhood, said: 





majority of the candidates indorsed 
by railroad labor came through suc- 
cessfully.” 


THE ADA: It said liberal candidates 
were victorious in areas where Nixon 
concentrated most of his efforts, that 
“a liberal trend, although spotty, is 
clearly present.” 


THE POLLSTERS: Almost all of them, 
way off in their predictions, were 
making weighted comments about 
“margins of error.” 


THE COMMITTEES: There will be a 
new look in Congressional committees, 
where control of chairmanship and 
Staff often influences the progress of 
legislation. In most cases, however, the 
new look will be confined to face—not 
policy. Southern Democrats, because of 
seniority, will replace Northern Repub- 
licans in most important places. In the 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

House, for example, the important 
Committee on Ruies will be headed by 
Rep. Howard W. Smith (Va, author 
of the Smith Act; the Committee on 
Labor and Education by Graham A. 
Barden (N.C.), opposed te Taft-Hart- 
ley Act revision. In the. Senate, the 
Agricultural Committee chairmanship 
will go to Allen J. Ellender (La.) who 
sees no need te revise Agriculture Secy. 
Benson's policies. One bright spot is 
Emanuel Celler's (N.Y.) chairmanship 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

There may be a change in investi- 
gating committee practice. Rep. Walter 
(Pa.) who will head the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, advocates abo- 
lition of the committee in favor of a 
joint Congressional investigating com- 
mittee. Sen. McClellan (Ark.), who will 
replace Sen. McCarthy as head of the 
investigating subcommittee of the 
Committee on Govt. Operations, waats 
that committee's work shiffed to the 
Internal Security subcommittee of che 
Judiciary Committee. There seemed to 
be no sound basis for press speculation 
that investigation emphasis would shifé 
from “subversion” to “corrupiion and 
giveaway.” 
THE WITCH-HUNTERS: The 100% 
McCarthyites fared badly. In Wiscon- 
sin Rep. Kersten (R) was defeated, 
although seven other Republicans were 
returned. In Illinois Fred E. Busbey, 
premature McCarthyite, lost to James 
C. Murray, liberal Democrat who had 
strong labor support. In Michigan, the 
Un-American Committee's Kit Clardy 





The Reghter & {ribune Syidicote 


Interlandi in Des Moines Register 
“Gad when I think of the power the 
people have ... it just isn’t fair... ” 


(R), two-time winner by 100,000 votes, 
lost to Donald Hayworth, a speech 
teacher at Michigan State College, by 
5,000. Ia Washingion Rep. Magnuson 
won by 10,000. 


FARM VOTE: The corn and wheat 
belt vote was hard to figure. The big- 
gest upset came in Minnesota, where 
Mrs. Coya Knuison (D-FL) unseated 
veteran Hareld C. Hagen (R), and 
Orville Freeman (D-FL) won the 
governorship race over incumbent El- 
mer Anderson (R). In Missouri two 
Democrats, running on an anti-~-Benson 
program, beat two Republicans. But in 
Iowa, Thos. E. Martin (R.) defeated 
Sen. Gillette, cpponent of the Benson 
plan, and the entire Congressional de- 
legation (three voted for, and five 
against flexible supports) was returned. 
In Colorade, Lieut. Gov. Allott defeated 
Rep. Carroll (D}, a vocal critic of Ben- 


son, fer the U.S. Senate. In general, 
however, Republican margins in the 
vast Missouri Basin were cut. 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS: Economic slump 
and unemployment were big issues in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, New Yerk, Iili- 
nois (where the Democrats scored) and 
Massachusetis and Ohie (where they 
lost by slim margins). 


NEGRO REPRESENTATION: Three 
Negroes will sit in Congress beginning 
in January. Re-elected were Reps. 
Powell (D-N.Y.) and Dawson (D-HL.) 
The newcomer is Michigan State Sen- 
ator Charies C. Diggs, a Detroit wnder- 
taker, whe defeated by 2-to-1 Landon 
Knight, son of the editor of the Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE WOMEN: There was an increase 
in the representation of women in pub- 
lic office. Seventeen were elected to 
Congress; the first woman lieutenant 
governor in the nation’s history was 
elected in Vermont; women were 
chosen in New Mexico and Connecti- 
cut as Secy. of State; in Pennsylvania 
as Secy. of Internal Affairs; as Supt 
of Public Instruction in New Mexico 
and Wyoming. Ten women were elected 
to the Connecticut Legislature. 


THE RESTLESS ONES: Perhaps the 
keenest comment came from Samuel 
Lubeil, political commentator for the 
Scripps-Howard press, in an election 
preview: 

“The fact is the balance of power 
in the country today rests with the 
voters who do not trust either party 
fully, who dread both unemployment 
and war, both depression and infla- 
tion, and too heavy preponderance 
of influence for either labor or busi- 





Speed the day! 


DETROIT (AP.)—-Robert C. Gilmor: 
Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, told a 
Detroit audience that broadening of 
Social-Security benefits: would 
threaten America’s thriit habit. He 
said: “If we remove the incentive to 
work and save and build an estate 
if we keep pyramiding Government 
benefits for everyone, we will one 
day eliminate the need for savings 
banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, life insurance and securities 
of all kinds.” 

—Detroit Free Press 











ness. ... This year's election reflects 

a restless tossing from ane side to 

the other of a nation which cannot 

find restful slumber in the bed of 
either party.” 

One development which was not cal- 
culated to lessen the need of the Amer- 
ican people for a sedative was the fact 
that stock prices om the N. ¥. Exchange 
scored a net gain of $5.69 a share the 
day after election; it was the biggest 
advance for any day since Sept. 5, 1939 
—the first business day after the out- 
break of World War II. 
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Listings in the Calendar 
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Sat., Dec. 11 — 8:30 P.M. 
Midnight Buffet Supper ° 


Last year GUARDIAN friends and well wishers raised their admission price 
by giving concerts, house parties, selling theatre tickets, baby-sitting, 
making and selling candy, holding biintze breakfasts, spaghetti suppers 


and scores of other ingenious devices, 


For further information call: Tiba Willner, YO 5866 or WE 1-9478 


* NOTE change of date and place from previous ads. on Foreign and Domestic Policy,” 
discussed by CARL 
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preparing for the 
Second Annual 


GUARDIAN BALL 


2705 Joy RA. 


incl. 1% hr 


wife of 
speak 


Hotel Alexandria @ Sun. morning Brunch from 10-12. 


@ Sun, Aft. Kiddies Xmas Party. 


All Star Show featuring LES PINE a i > Sa Se 
Dancing to Carlos Molina and his Band of the Americas 
$30 per couple — no fund appeal at the Ball 


mission for children, 
Other special events: Showings of 
Charlie Chaplin films several times 
Delicious 


during 
Salisbury 


Worker, 


desired, Calt WOodward 4-9015. 


For Peace in the World 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov, 20-21 
A.C, Williams Baptist Church mes 


@ Dozens of booths with gifts 

@ Saturday Night Cuttural Festival 
Jazz Concert, dra- 
matic skit, individual performers 
Sat. at 2:30 pm. Pegsy Dennis, 
Bugetie 


Bazaar, 
steak, 





Guardion, 17 Murray St., N. ¥. 7 


Not an internal remedy. Money back 
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Adm. 50c 
SQUARE 
west), Nov. 28, 7 pm 


concert pianist Ruth 


> 1 2 
Dennis, will Professional caller. 


BAZAAR, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 
family 


ST 2-8357 *** 


material Los Angeles 


The Northwest Peace Committee 
invites you to a MUSICALE AND 
DANCK at Kiver 
Fieldhouse, 5100 N. Francisco (2900 
Featuring 
Kaufman, 
Don't 
this very important date. 


*“** 18 days left to CRC ANNUAL a ae 
People's 
Auditorium, 2457 W. Chicago Av. 
Xmas toys and gifts for 
Volunteer helpers 
meals: Civil Rights Congress of 
meat balis & 6 East Lake Street, Room 
spaghetti—coffee and cake at all 
times. All proceeds to Michigan —_—__ 
Donations of 
gratefully accepted. picked up if 
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LABORATORIES, 2830 N Bambrey 
St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Chicago 
Pe eres ae 2 2% chisel aman — 
Park BE PREPARED! Buy your new fur 
coat now—or remodel and repair 
your old ene to look like new 
KRUHIG FURS 

LO 11-9717 
1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40 
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Lloyd Westlake CA 2-7203 eves, 
Hourly Rates 
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LOS ANGELES 





SALE! SALE! SALE! 


Going Out of Business! 


BARGAINS 


in fine modern 





“Bearing of the Election Results 


managing editor of the Federated 
Press, Fri., Nov. 26, 8 p.m., YMCA, 
13220 Woodward, nr. Davison. Ausp: 
Review-of-the-Month Forum. 


HAESSLER, 
set Bivd 


Conference. 





Gayest Event ef the Season! 

4th Annual THANKSGIVING BALL 
on Thanksgiving Eve. Wed., Nov. 
24, 61.50 per person. At the beau- 
tiful Riviera Country Ciub on Sur- 
3 miles west of Sepul- 
veda Bivd. California Legislative 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE says: “New 
issue of VENTURE fortifies impres- 
sion that standard being set will 
make it @ distinction for creative 
writers to mave work accepted by 
magazine.”* 72 pages. Stories, 
Sketches and Poetry. 
Send 61 for yearly sub to 








VENTURE-ASP, 





Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 


Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire S8lvd. 





Angeles WEbater 5-1107 





FURNITURE | fe: 


masom furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. HO 4-8111 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 





Phone HArrison 7-5497 


CHICAGOANS 





LOU BLUMBERG 
all forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. 





OPTICIAN 
610 8. Broadway, Los Angeles 


DETROIT 





Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 


Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 








SAVE YOUR MONEY 
AND your holiday shopping for 





15257 fHlouston 
at Kelly Rd, 





Buy with confidence 
from 


SID ROSEN 
HAYES JEWELRY 


Detroit, Mich. 
VE 9-6960 











the annual IPP Bazaar 
DEC. 3, 4, 5 PARK MANOR 
Les Angeles 608 5S. Western 
Contributions?? Call RE 2-8152 











_You cam spend lots more money, 
but you won't find aicer holiday 
cards 


than ¢he Guardian 
Set, See p. 12. 


Chicago 





SAV $$ on your Christmas gifts 
at Gala SOUTH OF THE BORDER 
BAZAAR. Specially imported Mexi- 
can jewelry, pottery, hand-woven 
Stoles, hand-made leather goods, 
Children’s toys. Aliso “White Ele- 
phant” bargains. SAT., NOV. 20, 
2 to 10 pm., at Quincy Club, 3806 
S. Michigan. Auspices: CHICAGO 
WOMEN FOR PEACE. 





Interlandi im Des Moines Register 
“Figure it out. Guided missiles 
and misguided diplomats. If 
we had less of the latter we 
wouldn’t need so much of the 

former.” 


RESERVE THIS WEFKEND! 

Fri., Sat., Sun. Nov. 19-21, the 
Ist Unitarian Church of L.A. in- 
vites you to the biggest All-Church 
Bazaar in their history. See the 
Unitarian Drama Workshop pro- 
ductions of “The Toast,” “Hopalong 
Freud,” “Florence”; films of inter- 
national significance; Vera Leeper’s 
Puppet Shows for children. Solve 
holiday shopping problems: Toys, 
Green Plants, Books, Records, Cer- 
amics, Jewelry, Paintings, Sculpture, 
Antiques, Surprise Packages, White 
Elephants (furniture, appliances, 
clothing), New Merchandise, Hand- 
made Articles, 3 Original Holiday 
Greeting Cards by Unitarian Ar- 
tists. Fri: 11 am.-11 pm; Sat.: 
noon-11 p.m.; Sun.: 1-6 p.m. Din- 
ner served continuously. Ist Uni- 
tarian Church, 2936 W. 8th St. 








CLASSIFIED 





General 





SAVE on VITAMINS! 30 Day Sup- 
ply 61 postpaid. Contains 16 Vita- 
mins and 13 Minerals in a natural 
base of Liver, Yeast and Wheat 
Germ Oli, Try at our risk. More 
energy and pep in 15 days or your 
full 61 refunded. Folder free. NU- 
LIFE VITAMINS, Room 400, 355 8. 
Bway, Los Angeles 13, Calif, 


“SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION,” a 
new book by CEDRIC BELFRAGE, 
The inside story behind Sen. Mc- 
Carthy's determination to deport 
GUARDIAN’'s Editor, a “man who 
knows too much.” Belfrage Fight- 
Back Fund, 17 Murray St., New 
York 7, N.¥. Price: $1.60 per copy. 
All proceeds to Fight-Back Fund. 
Also available—a few copies of Bel- 
frage’s “A FAITH TO FREE THE 
PEOPLE,” $1.25 per copy. 


Shalom Alekhem! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Progressive Americans who don't 
subscribe to dewish Wife should 
make it# acquaintance by purchas- 
ing the November issue, marking 
the 310th anniversary of Jewish 
settlement in this country. As in 
the case of its superb Rosenberg 
Memorial Issue, this is one to 
cherish and show to friends. 

Paul Robeson's eloquent article, 
“Bonds of Brotherhood,” expresses 
the unity which must be fused 
between us, not as Jews, Negroes, 
Gentiles but as “Americans All.” 
This unity will win for us victory 
on every front—but the greatest 
of these victories will be Peace, 
In greeting Editor Harap and col- 
leagues with the Hebrew words 
“Shalom Alekhem'"’—Peace be unto 
you—we pay tribute to Jewish 
fife’s contribution to the happy 
day when é6uch a greeting will be 
exchanged in every tongue between 
ali peoples, Muriel L. Symington 


’ . 
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United Nations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
jurisdiction. The Assembly majority 
yecommended direct S. Africa-India- 
Pakistan negotiations under a neutral 
ehairman; it has so far taken no action 
en the other issue. 

The Asian-Arab group scored a Vic- 
tory in the Trusteeship Committee 
when the committee, despite opposition 
of all colonial powers, told administer- 
ing countries to submit reports on 
political progress in trust areas. 


“LOYALTY”: The U.S. doggedly pur- 
sued its attempt to have American UN 
employes dismissed for questionable 
“loyalty” to current Washington con- 
eepts, in face of the UN Tribunal’s 
eonsistent upholding of the employes’ 
rights as in the case of UNESCO’s 
David Leff. (The issue of paying 11 dis- 
missed employes the Tribunal-directed 
€ompensation comes up soon in the UN 
Budgetary Comm., with the U.S. com- 
mitted to opposing such payment.) In 
fact, the U.S. has carried its private 
“loyalty” concept into the making of 
UN's own staff policy, as was shown in 
the attack by Washington’s Henry 
Cabot Lodge on UN Secy.-Gen. Ham- 
marskjold and UNESCO  Dir.-Gen. 
Luther Evans. 

Last month, in a 16-page pamphlet 
entitled “Report on Standards of Con- 
duct in the Intl. Civil Service,” the UN 
Jntl. Civil Service Advisory Board rec- 
ommended that: 

In case of conflict between nationai 

\ and international loyalties, “the con- 

duet of the international] civil servant 

lmust clearly refiect his obligation to 
the international organization”; 

UN employes “must clearly under- 

stand that they are not, in any sense, 





This time it won't hurt pop's pocket 


Fred Hughes, 11, son of a member of Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Local 10, Oakland, Calif., is one of the first of 4,000 youngsters (up to 14) to 


use the ILWU’s Pilot Dental Program, opened in the Bay Area Oct. 1. 


In the 


first program of its kind in the U.S. children of members of the union’s Welfare 
Fund will receive care through a service plan with dentists or through an ar- 
rangement with Continental Casualty Co. Under the insurance plan the family 
may choose any dentist licensed by the American Medical Assn. and the bill will 
be paid on a fee basis up to $75 a year per child. Similar ILWU plans will be 
instituted in San Pedro, Calif., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 


ment or of a national policy.” 

Lodge promptly calied the 
mendation “a mistake [which] should 
be changed,’ and said: “I am going 
to do something about it.’ Hammar- 
skjold next day tried to clear up the 
“misunderstanding,” explaining that: 


recom- 


sense in which I understand the 
board to have used the phrase, does 
not brine a staff member in conflict 
with the duties of a good citizen... .” 
Saying he was “confident the pivot 
word here is ‘loyalty,’ Board chair- 
man Aghnides of Greece commented: 


versy that has surrounded this wore 
in the U.S. over the past couple of 
years, it would never have excited 
such a fiurry. We have had no such 
reaction in other countries, nor do 
we expect any.” 

Lodge subsided by saying he was 
“olad . .. the Secy.-Gen.’s statement 
seems to clear up the matter.” In @ 
statement cleared by the State Dept., 
Lodge also assailed UNESCO head 
Luther Evans for not immediately fir- 
ing eight U.S. citizens employed by the 
organization who received adverse 
“loyalty” reports. Evans, former Libra- 
rian of Congress, vainly pointed out 
that he had announced his intention 
to dismiss four when their contracts 
expired in a few months; and that he 
was going to ask the UNESCO confer- 
ence at Montevideo this month to em- 
power him to fire the other four. 

On Nov. 5 the UNESCO Appeals 
Board—as it had done in the Leff case 
—ruled against Evans’ decision, to dis- 
miss the four whose contracts expire 
soon. The American Civil Liberties 
Union wrote Lodge that the kind of 
pressure the U.S. was putting on Evans 
would destroy the integrity of those 
employed by international agencies. 


PLUMS FOR PAKISTAN: In two im- 
portant UN appointments, Pakistan 
was rewarded for its loyalty to U.S. 
policies. Pakistani Foreign Minister 
Zafrulla Khan was elected to the Intl. 
Court of Justice to fill the unexpired 
term of India’s Sir Benegal Rao, who 
died last year, over India’s protest that 
the position should be filled by an In- 
dian. Ahmed S. Bokhari, former head 
of Pakistan’s UN delegation, was named 
Under-Secy. in Charge of the Public 
Information Dept., although India in- 
sisted it was wrong to name diplomats 
involved in controversial questions to 








representatives of a national] govern- Lovalty to the UN, in the “Tf it had not been for the contro- staff positions. 
- : Congress opposed forcing CP members 
THE LAW Browder didn't tell to register so long as Sec. 2 of the 
: + Smith Act remained. If CP member- 
i 3 2 the aad oh it ‘ ship was a crime under Sec. 2, then a 
n |. F. Stone's ‘eekly former Com- ioe regic : " } inerimig 
Government challenged on new arrests munist leader Earl Browder cited the person registering would be vor enne 
willing co-operation with the CP by nating himself. That was too obviously 
cf b hi | f « ith A t Thomas Dewey and the late Sen. Taft unconstitutional. 
back in the Thirties (GUARDIAN, 11,1). at : a p 
un er mem ers ip C aise 6 mt C A reader sends us the “Annual Bulletin” PR ny Pn sgpeinsy Bye — se 
a . 5-vear axi j ‘sc ¢ fo ireg B 281, Los yarra 1a y membership 
By Eugene Gordon a 5-year maximum, Lightfoot's could of one Gregory G. Bern (Box 1281, Los fecCarran Ac 
Rg eg Ay z Angeles 53, Calif., 20 copies for $1), violated neither that “nor any other 


NTIL last June 26 the government 

rounded up and tried Communists 
wnder one specific clause of the Smith 
Act — the ‘conspiracy-to-teach-and- 
advocate” section. On that date, for 
the first time, it used the “member- 
ship” clause—Sec. 2—in arresting Illi- 
mois CP exec. secy. Claude M. Light- 
foot. He was held in $50,000 bond 
(finally reduced to $30,000). He was 
charged with being a member of the 
CP, “well knowing” that it “was and is 
a society, group, and assembly of per- 
zons who teach and advocate the over- 
throw and destruction of the govern- 
ment by force and violence as speedily 
as circumstances would permit,” and 
with himself “intending to bring about 





FOOT 

A clear contradiction 
auch overthrow as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit.” 


In previous Smith Act cases the 
prosecution has contended that a per- 
son still could legally belong to a party 
which, the government said, conspired 
to advocate overthrow by _ violence. 
Lighifoot’s differed from previous cases 


im that the indictment specified the 
amount of bail which—even when re- 
duced by $20,000—was the highest 


Smith Act bail yet. The federal judge 
pointed out in court that whereas 
previous Smith Act convictions brought 


get him ten years behind bars. 


TAKES 2 TO CONSPIRE: For former 
CP legislative representative Albert 
Emanuel Blumberg, arrested Sept. 30, 
bail was set at $40,000. On Noy. 1, the 
N.Y. Times reported, New Jersey CP 
leader Martha Stone Asher was 
“seized” as she emerged from “under- 
ground” to go to a birthday party in 
the Bronx. Both were detained under 
Sec. 2. 


Mrs. Asher was originally indicted 
June 17 when seven persons were 
grabbed in Connecticut. The FBI did 
not publish her name because it could 
not find her. Her counsel, Reuben 
Terris, suggested the government feels 
it would “look better’ to charge her 
wth “membership” rather than “con- 
spiracy,’ since she could hardly con- 
spire with herself alone. The Times 
thus clarified the government position 
on Dr. Blumberg: 

“Most of Ithe 118 arrested since 
1948] were charged with conspiring 
to teach and advocate forceful over- 
throw of the government. But because 
two or more persons must be in- 
volved to prove conspiracy, that sec- 
tion of the Smith Act could not be 
used in the Blumberg case.” 


ILLINOIS PRECEDENT: The new 
wrinkle in Smith Act indictments re- 
ealled the bills introduced in Illinois 
by State Sen. Paul W. Broyles in 1949, 
51 and ‘53. The ’51 bill provided 1-5 
years’ imprisonment for “any person 
who is a Communist ... or who is in 
any way active in behalf of Com- 
munism or of any Communist front 
organization.” Democratic Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson in 1951 vetoed the Broyles 
bill, declaring that suppression was “a 
dangerous precedent.” Republican Gov. 
William G. Stratton last year vetoed 
it again. Both Stratton and Steven- 
son were supported by AFL, CIO and 
independent unions, and by organiza- 
tions of Protestant and Jewish clergy, 
lawyers, parents and teachers, stu- 


listing some 250 persons and groups 
“following the Communist Party line.” If 
Bern is reliable, the following in addition 
to Dewey are among “subversive elements 
-«. more dangerous than members of 
the Communist Party’ today: 
Winthrop Aldrich, ambassador to Britain 
Charlies Bohlen, ambassador to U.S.S.R. 
Gen. Donovan, ex-ambassador to Thailand 
John Foster and Allen Dulles 
Milton and Arthur Eisenhower 
UN delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
National Council of Churches 
J. Peurifoy, ex-ambassador to Guatemala 
Time, Life and Fortune 
Gen. Lucius Clay John J. McCloy 
Henry Forti II Nelson Rockefeller 
Samuel Goldwyn Haroid Stassen 
Averell Harriman Adlai Stevenson 
Paul G. Hoffman Harry S. Truman 
Roy Howard Sen. Alexander Wiley 
The Peoples World of San Francisco 
rates listing in Bern's “Bulletin” along 
with four of the seven N.Y. dailies and 
& number of other newspapers; the 
GUARDIAN doesn't rate. 











dents, educators, and businessmen. 
Since Sec. 2 of the Smith Act and 
certain provisions of the Broyles bill 
are almost interchangeable, the dan- 
gers in the “membership” indictments 
are equally clear. Armour Local 347, 
United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO), has already said in a reso- 
lution on Lightfoot that 
“. . it is patently unreasonable to 
uphold such an indictment in view 
of the recent heated debate in Con- 
gress on the Communist Control Act 
of 1954 {from which], after much 
dispute, Congress finally determined 
that it would delete the provision for 
penalizing individuals for member- 
ship in the Communist Party.” 


IS THIS CLEAR? Lightfoot’s defense 
counsel’s 35-page motion to dismiss 
pays special attention to that con- 
tradiction. Recalling that the Smith 
Act when passed 14 years ago pro- 
vided (1) against groups advocating 
overthrow of the government by force, 
and (2) against anybody being a mem- 
ber of a group so designated, the mo- 
tion points out that a majority of 


criminal statute.” The Lightfoot de- 
fense maintains that Sec. 2 of the 
Smith Act was thus nullified in order 
to provide the McCarran Act with a 
registration section. Clearly, the aim 
was to pin the “foreign-domination” 
tag on all “Communists,” such “Com- 
munists” having already been defined 
by Congress. 

The defense conclusion is that Light- 
foot, Blumberg and Asher have been 
indicted under a law that is no longer 
in force—Sec. 2 of the Smith Act. That 
law is no longer in force because the 
registration section of the McCarran 
Act takes its place. The CP is presently 
fighting ‘in the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals) against that registration section. 


Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h! 





Sen, Milliken (R-Colo.), with wet hand- 
kerchief on his head, at the hearings 
on the Dixon-Yates contract, which 
threatens to give the GOP an even 
bigger headache than in the election. 
Maybe he should try a wet blanket. 
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WILL BEVAN BREAK THE LABOUR-TORY COALITION? 





The Battle for Britain is joined 


By Gordon Schaffer 

LONDON 
ITH Aneurin Bevan leading an 
open revolt, following the hair’s- 
breadth majority for German rearma- 
ment won by the right-wing machine 
at the Labour Party conference, the 
battle is on within the party against 
the coalition with the Tories in foreign 
affairs. The big battle is joined for the 
first time since a group of Labour MP’s 
challenged Ernest Bevin’s policy—and 
were crushed—during the first post- 

wear Labour government. 
The debates at the Trades Union 
Congress and the Conservative ‘confer- 


=§ 
ANEURIN BiLVAN 
Will he find the answer? 


ences had all underlined the unity be- 
iween the two parties. Sir Vincent 
Tewson for the T. U.C. says W. German 
yearmament is necessary to “defend 
ihe freedom of the West.” Attlee for 
the Labour Party says they must guard 
against a “putsch from within.” Eden 
says: “If the West discriminates 
against Bonn, Germany will be driven 
slong dark and dangerous paths.” 
Churchill says: “But for American 
nuclear weapons the Soviet Union could 
overrun Enprope.” 

It is all the same language—the lan- 
guage of cold war, of a divided world. 
It is in fact the language that was used 
when Hitler created the anti-Comin~ 
tern pact, and used the fear of com- 
munism in Britain, France, and other 
eountries to secure their acquiescence 
in his policy of world conquest. 


THE PARALLEL: Surrendering to the 
Tories’ anti-communist hysteria, the 
Labour leaders are obliged to pursue 
policies totally at variance with the 
ideals of the movement or the desires 
of the rank and file. 

Their attitude is an exact parallel 
of the pre-war struggles over Spain. 
Britain’s Tory government made no 
protest when Franco set out to destroy 
the elected government. France’s Leon 
Blum invented “non-intervention” to 
hide the betrayal of the Spanish Re- 
public, just as a later French govern- 
ment invented EDC to cover the naked- 
ness of the new Nazi’ army. In Britain 
the Tory government and the Labour 
leaders formed a united front in sup- 
port of non-intervention in Spain, just 
as they later formed a united front in 
support of rearming Germany. 


UNITY & BLUDGEONS: But as the 
Spanish Republic fought back, and the 
International Brigade symbolized the 
peoples’ united resistance to fascism, 
Labour’s rank and file broke through 
and forged a unity of progressive forces 
Communists, Labour men and women, 
trade unionists and progressives in the 
Liberal and Tory parties—in defense 
of Spain. The Co-Operative Party de- 
manded then a Popular Front of the 
Labour and Communist parties and 
other progressive elements against the 
growing war danger, just as today it 
is on record against German rearma- 
ment in defiance of the Labour Party 
and the T.U.C. Stafford Cripps, Aneurin 
Bevan and George Strauss defied the 
Labour leaders, launched an appeal for 
the Pcpular Front. 

Using their card-vote majority, the 





Labour leaders expelled all three from 
the party and bludgeoned the other 
rebels into submission. Bevan and 
Strauss pleaded for re-admission and 
were allowed back after promising to 
accept the majority decisions. The Co- 
Operative movement was soon brought 
back into line. 


CARDS IN’ BEVAN’'S HAND: Once 
again Bevan is in revolt. Will he suc- 
ceed this time, or will he repeat his 
pre-war performance? 

His position is stronger today be- 
cause he clearly commands the support 
of the vast majority of the local Labour 
parties on which Labour depends for 
election activity. His supporters can 
always win the Executive seats allo- 
cated to these local parties, while right- 
wing leaders like Morrison and Gaits- 
kell can only get on to the Executive 
by the unions’ block votes. If the right 
wing forced a show-down by expelling 
Bevan, the rank and file would rise in 
revolt, whereas the pre-war expulsion 
of Cripps passed almost unnoticed. 

Moreover, the right-wing leaders are 
aware how slender is their majority 
even among the trade unions. Arthur 
Deakin, who rules the 1,250,000-strong 
Transport & General Workers Union 
with dictatorial authority, is retiring 
in a year’s time, and power in his union 
could easily swing to the left. If one 
more district of the Natl. Union of 
Mineworkers went over to the support 
of the progressive policies, the right- 
wing contro] in both the TUC and the 
Labour Party would be ended. 

So Bevan in his challenge holds many 
of the cards. His decision to challenge 
Gaitskell again next year for the party 
Treasurership means that he will ex- 
pose the power of the trade union block 
vote, and in every union the battle will 
be fought out between the two before 


the vote at the annual conference. 


THE QUESTION MARK: But the 
Bevanites have not yet found a policy 
with which to inspire the masses. The 
party’s active members in the towns 
and villages are themselves formulat- 
ing alternatives to the policy .of cold 
war. They want friendship and trade 
with the countries building socialism. 
They demand negotiations between the 
great powers to abolish the atom bomb, 
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Drawing by Dyad, London 
those in favor of rearming the 
Nazis step this way.” 


“All 


and a reduction of the crushing burden 
of armaments. They are breaking 
through the bans imposed by the lead- 
ers; they are forging their own unity 
between Communist and non-Commu- 
nist workers. 

Bevan's revolt against the coalition 
policy has been been of great value in 
focussing these growing demands of 
the masses, but like Cripps in the pre- 
war years much of his philosophy is 
negative. He has not yet come out 
clearly for a new constructive pro- 
gram of friendship and co-operation 


HIGH COURT ACTS 


There's still hope 
for Irvin's life 


oO” Nov. 6 the U.S. Supreme Court 

stopped the Florida executioner 
from pulling the electric-chair switch 
on. Walter Lee Irvin. The execution had 
been set for the weck of Nov. 8. Irvin 
is the only survivor among four Negro 
youths accused by a Groveland (Fla. 
white woman in 1949 of raping her and 
beating her husband. One was killed in 
the outbreak of terror and viclence 
which followed her story. One, “too 
young” for execution, was sentenced to 
life on the chaingang. The third was 
shot down by a sheriff who was trans- 
ferring him and Irvin from state prison 
to a new trial. 

The Natl. Assn. for Advancement of 
Colored People filed the plea for stay 
of execution with Justice Hugo Black 
Nov. 5. After having ordered a new 
trial once, the Supreme Court had re- 
fused to review when Irvin was sen- 
tenced a second time. The NAACP wil 
now ask again that the high tribunal 
review the second conviction. 

The GUARDIAN has been among the 
leaders in the nationwide movement 
for Irvin's freedom. Facts showing that 
the youths, immediately upon arrest, 
were beaten and otherwise mistreated 
by the sheriff, and that the physician 
who examined the woman said he saw 
no evidence of rape, were published 
in this paper and used by its readers 
in their appeals to Florida’s governor. 
Our readers are urged to keep on the 
alert for developments in the case of 
Walter Lee Irvin. 








with all peace-loving countries. And he 
does not realize that unity is the first 
need of the working class. 

That is Bevan’s dilemma, and that 
is why his future part in the struggle 
remains a question mark. 





THE AGONY OF A DYING DEMOCRACY 





The last week of the Guatemalan Republic 


Few people outside Guatemala knew 

the agony of the last week of the 
republic, June 20-27, 1954. Only now, 
four months afterward, are there re- 
ports—still sketchy—of the heroism, 
betrayal and terror that climaxed the 
Washington-sponsored overthrow-by- 
force of the elected government. 


Early in June, before Col. (now Pres- 
ident) Castillo Armas crossed the Hon- 
duras border into Guatemala but when 
the invasion was plainly threatened, 
the government of President Arbenz 
was counting on appeals to UN and 
the conscience of Americans, north 


and south. It was also readying what 
defenses it had. On June 8, 200 high 
army officers met with Arbenz. Accord- 
ing to Carlos Fernandez in the current 
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A GUATEMALAN FARMER 
Under Arbenz he got his own land; 
under Castillo he lost it 


issue of Latin America Today, the ses- 
sion began on a hostile note with some 
officers prepared to assassinate the 
President on the spot. 


MILITARY SABOTAGE: Arbenz re- 
portedly won over most of the officers 
at that session, and they publicly took 
an oath to defend Guatemala. On June 
18 Castillo launched his attack but six 
days later had made litile headway. 
He was winning the war in the capital. 
Arbenz had ordered arms distributed to 
the farmers but, according to authori- 
tative French sources, high military 
officials were sabotaging distribution. 
On June 24, according to these sour- 
ces, U.S. diplomats who had kept up 
a running fire of demands on the 
palace bluatly informed the Guate- 
malan chief of staff that if Guate- 
malan civilians were given arms, the 
invaders’ forces would be doubled; if 
the Arbenz government bought planes 
from Mexico or anywhere else, Cas- 
tillo’s air force would be doubled. 


PEASANTS FOUGHT ON: On June 25 
farmers were reported marching on the 
capital to demand arms; army Officers, 
now openly defying Arbenz, threatened 
to open fire on them. U.S. Ambassador 
Peurifoy had by then accomplished a 
coup in traditional style with the aid 
of the Guatemalan colonels. The situ- 
ation was out of Arbenz’ hands. 


Latin America Today reported the 
police were loyal throughout. French 
sources said military police had taken 
over, however, even while Arbenz was 
dickering with Peurifoy on final sur- 
render terms. The army was arresting 
trade union leaders who were heading 
for the countryside to rally the people. 


The country people never stopped 
fighting even when newsmen were 
photographing “enthusiastic recep- 


tions” for Castillo in the capital. When 
the army pulled back from Chiqvimula, 
8,000 farmers stopped the officers ond 
demanded weapons. They were given 


80 obsolete rifles. The invaders weve 
driven out of Puerto Barrios not by 
the military but by the citizenry, ac- 
cording to LAT. 

In that fighting trade union leader 
Ruben Castellanos and a young wo- 
man partisan leader, Hayde Godoy, lost 
their lives. Thousands of others fe)l 
fighting elsewhere including Felix Mo- 
reno and all the trade union leaders 
of the United Fruit locals. 


TRANQUILLITY: The country was net 
pacified until two weeks after Castillo 
took power. Even now, according to 
French. reporters, the dictator “can 
parade in the capital but dares not do 
so in the countryside where hatred is 
rising among the farmers, once again 
landless.” 

Armand Gatti wrote in the Parisien 
Libéré (7/21): 

“When I arrived at [Mixco, nct 
far from the capital], the ‘jefe’ cf 
the Civil Guard met me with a big 
grin: 

“‘Rebels or not, we've arrested a)] 
the farmers who benefited from the 
agrarian reform. They are all in pri- 
son. The country is tranquil.’ ” 

In Mexico City where he was granted 
asylum, Arbenz gave his first public 
statement last week to the newspaper 
Excelsior. Charging Washington with 
completely financing Castillo and his 
“mercenaries and adventurers’ with 
“millions of dollars,’ he stoutly defend- 
ed his former police chiefs Col. Rogelio 
Cruz Wer and Maj. Jaime Rosenberg 
whom Castillo seeks to have extradited 
for trial on atrocity charges. Arbenz 


called the charges “atrocious calum- 
nies,” said the .“anti-Arbenz atrocity 
victims” whose bodies were put on 


show by Castillo were in fact victims of 
fighting within Castillo’s own-army. 

In an exclusive UP interview last 
week Castillo gave his firing squad 
schedule: the first 20 “Communists” 
would be shot before the end of Novem- 
ber. Some 100 more, he said, are in 
prison and “almost all” will be shot. 
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IMPORTED BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: 


You can save 25% by placing combined annual sub- 
scriptions for the following magazines in English from 
the U.8.S.R. for 1955. 

THIS OFFER TERMINATES NOVEMBER 20, 1954 
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SOVIET LITERATURE 

SOVIET UNION 

Reguiar subscription rate for any of the three 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFER $6.35 
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magazines sre published: French, German, Spanish, 

Swedish, Polish and Chinese. 

Please send your ‘subscription orders premptly as the number 

Of subscriptions to be accepted fs fimited, 


REMITTANCE WITH ORDERS 
© Our complete catalogs “Peviodica-55" are sent free on request. 
FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
55 W. 56th Sireet 822 Broadway (12th St.) 
New York 19, N.Y. GR 3-2018-49 New York 3, N.Y. 
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Rally Nov. 16 


for co-existence 


HE Nati. Council ef Ameri- 

can-Soviet Friendship will 
hold its annual rally on Now 
16—anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of U.S.-U.S.S.R. dip- 
lomatic reiations—at the New 
Rock'and Palace, 155tia St. and 
8th Av. 

With its theme of “Peaceful 
Co-existence,” the meeting will 
also mark the 37th anniver- 
sary of the USS.R. Dr. John 
A. Kingsbury, council chair- 
man, will pay tribute toe the 
late Col. Raymond Robins, 
pioneer in American - Soviet 
friendship. Other speakers wiil 
be Corliss Lamont, the Rev. 
Wm. Howard Melish and Jes- 
sica Smith, editor of New 
World Review. Paul Robeson 
will speak and sing. 

Tickets at $1 are available 
at the council offices, 114 E. 
32d St., tel. MU 3-2080. 





BASIC PAMPHLETS ON CURRENT ISSUES #2 
BY CORLISS LAMGNT 


THE CIVIL LIBERTIES CRISIS 
New Edition — Just of the press! 
10c per copy 
In this Third Edition, completely revised and up-to-date, 
Dr. Lamont summarizes under 25 points the present 
onslaught against Civil Liberties in the United States. 


7 Order Your Copies Now of this and Other 
Timely Basic Pamphlets 


No. 2—The Civil Liberties Crisis 
(Single copy 10c; 7 copies 50c; 15 copies $1; 40 coples $3; 
. 100 copies $6) 
No. 8—The Congressional Inquisition | Single copy Sc; 12 copies 
No. 7—Challenge to McCarthy t+ 50c; 30 copies “$1; 100 
No. 5—Back to the Bill of Rights | copies $2.75 
. Send currency, check or stamps to: 
BASIC PAMPHILETS, Dept. G, Box 42, Cathedral Sta., New York 25 

















A fetter to the author of 


Silas Timberman 


from a concert musician im Boston, Mass. 


November 4, 1954 
Dear Howard Fast: 


I have just finished reading “Silas,” and am 
impelled to write you. It was an emotional ex- 
perience I shall never forget. { found myself re- 
reading many paragraphs and pages with tears 
in my eyes. It is so beautifully written, so power- 
fully simple, so timely. 


In many ways, I think it is your finest book. 
For your fearlessness, for your integrity, and 
for your great talent I am humbly grateful. 


Most Sincerely, 


(Understandably, the mame of the author of this 
letter must be omitted—if his career is to continue. 
But to read the book he speaks of, to pass it on to 
a friend, wiil bring mearer a time when such fear 
will no longer be a part of our lives.) 








BLUE HERON PRESS, 
47 West 63rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


IT am enclosing $.......... for . . copies of 
Silas Timberman, by Howard Fast, at $3.00 plus 25c 
for postage and handling. 


BLUE HERON PRESS, Inc. 
41 West 63rd Street New York 23, N. ¥. 





Science Packet 


10 differen? publica- 
tions for only $3 


Including: Michurin & Lysenko 
Metheds in RBiclogy; Pavlov — 
His Life and Work; Lepenshin- 
skaya, outstanding woman biel- 
Ogist, Her Life and Work; Lenin 
on Physics; Reports of 4 Leading 
Soviet Scientists at the 3rd Con- 
gress of Electro Radiologists in- 
cluding B®. A. Petrov, of the 
USSR Cancer Institute; an ar- 
ticle on Psychoanalysis in the 
magazine Indian Literature, 


SOVIET UNION 


Monthly 
has articles on 
Traces in Biology; 
Scientific Station in 
Zoological Research. 


multi-color pictorial 
Radioactive 
Drifting 
Arctic; 


Latest issues also inelude: Pic- 
tures and stories of life of the 
family; farmers, workers, scien- 
tists. 
Single Copy — 35c 
4 Different Issues — $1 
Annual Subscription — $2.50 


Imported 


Publications & Products 
22 E. 17th St. New York 3 
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Onion-Head revisited 


HEN PRESIDENT EISENHOWER proclaimed Novy. il Vet- 
eran’s Day instead of Armistice Day, I began liceking for 
things to celebrate. To a former infantryman the rearming of 
the SS troops effered no cause for rejoicing. Calls fram know- 
nothing statesmen te “liberate” 
socialist countries did not recall 
the peace { thought [ helped 
secure at the Rhine. For Vet- 
eran’s Day to have meaning for 
me I had to think about a 
skinny sergeant and an engi- 
neering student I once knew. 
Nine years ago, just about this 
time, I met my first Russian 
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Workers Bookshop 
offers you the finest selec- 
tion of books and pamphlets 
on: Marxism-Leninism, His- 
tory, Science, The Labor 
Movement, The Negro Peo- 
ple, Fiction, Children’s 
Books, etc. 


Write For New Catalog! 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP, 50 E. 13 St. 
New York 3, N.Y. AL 4-6953 
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STILL AVAILABLE 


PAUL ROBESON'S 
LP Othello Album 


Ll e 
Let Freedom Sing 
SPECIAL GUARDIAN PRICE 

$3 plus 35c post. e. of Rockies 

50c w. of Rockies. 

=EXTRA BONUS: If you answer 5 

athis ad you will be entitled tos 

‘ Discounts on future = 

Othello releases. 


= Send cash, check, m.o. to 


= ROBESON ALBUM : 
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#17 Murray 8t., New York 1, N. ¥. 5 
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Get your holiday greeting cards 
from the Guardian, See p. 12, 





face-to-face. (McCarthy forgive 
me, I fought on their side.) The 
war had just ended and my 
division (it wasn’t really mine, 
I was only a PFC) was sent to 
’ the Czech-Austrian border. My 
“How can you talk — your company was assigned to man 

mouths full? a roadblock on the Czech side. 
One hundred yards down the road the Russians had their billet. 


BOOTS AND WOUNDS: One afternoon curiosity and a yen for 
vodka (which I never got) led me to the Russian station. They 
were delighted te see me. A good-natured crewd surrounded me 
and began asking questions I could not understand. Fortun- 
ately a young lieutenant, who in his engineering studies at 
Moscow University had learned German, volunteered as interp- 
reter. His German and my Yiddish-German gave us a means 
of communication. They questioned me furiously via the lieu- 
tenant. Had I been wounded? Where? Hew? How many decora- 
tions did I have? Did I fight in Italy? Was my uniform warm? 
Did my boots stand up under heavy marching? 

Since my claims to heroism were a scratch on my derriere 
and a Good Conduct Medal with cluster, I would have preferred 
other questions. But they persisted. I located my wound for 
them but the lieutenant had quite a time explaining the signi- 
ficance of the Geod Conduct Medal with cluster. While he trans- 
lated I looked over the group. I noticed that many were well in 
their Forties, others as young as 16. My outfit ranged from 18 
to 38 with the majority in the lower brackets, 


EAST-WEST TRADE: By now the Russians were having a good 
laugh on: me. To shift the spotlight I pointed to a skinny, be- 
draggied youth in an over-sized coat, with a blond. crew-cut 
down to the scalp and not a whisker on his face, who was do- 
ing most of the laughing. “Who's the runt?” The runt turned 
out to be “Comrade platcon sergeant.” He had been at Stalin- 
grad, knocked out a Nazi tank, won the Order of Stalin or 
something and was generally considered the hero of the outfit. 

The Russians begged me to return with other GI's. Soon 
fraternization around the roadblock expanded enormously. Each 
Russian had a sackfull of back pay in Austrian marks he could 
only spend in occupied territory. On the other hand GI's could 
convert foreign currency to dollars and send it home in money 
orders. East-West trade boomed. . 

Onion-Head the gunner, Mike the cook and Louie the medic 
spent the best part of a night painting rubies in the backs of 
old watches with mercurochrome and an eye-dropper. A 16-ruby 
watch commanded $100 from the Russians. One day a Head- 
quarters Company lieutenant backed a 34-ton truck to the road- 
block and unloaded a cargo of cigarettes at $80 a carton; GI's 
had been getting $200. The kitchen jeep soon became a mobile 
pushcart. Mike the cock would leave with a trailer full of mer- 
chandise and return with his pockets stuffed with marks. For 
a slight commission he included. your stuff. To the Russians Mike 
was an honest-to-goodness capitalist. But they liked him. 

Volunteers for roadblock detail became so heavy there was 
a waiting list. 


IN SPITE OF RUBIES: In time the brass cracked down on the 
number of money orders GI’s could send home. The market 
slumped but fraternization continued. Onion-Head tried teach- 
ing the Russians to shoot crap, but when their money was no 
longer of use, the project collapsed. Still, any day you could 
find Russian and American soldiers sharing a bottle of wine, 
joining in a singfest or arguing over whose equipment was better. 

Eventua'ly we all went home: Ivan to rebuild his ravaged 
home; Joe to pick up where he left off. 

On Veteran’s Day I thought about the skinny platoon ser- 
geant and Moscow student and I wondered if they felt as I: 
that peaceful co-existence was worth a try, even though Ameri- 
cans paint rubies in the backs of watches. —Robert E. Light. 


Canard Enchaine, Paris 





Youth on the march swim., Youth can be organized 


into progressive and . peripheral 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

On 5th Av. recently I saw Ma- 
rines and Army men marching in 
formation with their guns, to the 
blare of trumpets and the beat of 
drums. Young people without guns 
marched in goosestep to the rhyth- 
mic martial music, 

{ thought about the problem of 
zoe versus war and Big Business. 

is not enough to describe the 


cesspool in which youth must 


groups—for they are the hope of 
the future. ALP’ers ought to con- 
sider the possibilities of forming 
youth groups no matter what may 
Sa to the party on election 
ay. 

The average age of the ALP 
rises each year. At a recent 
Brighton Beach rally the youth 
could be counted on the fingers 
of one and; the crowd was at 
least 300. Darned tootin’ 
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ALP baiiot status 
still in doubt 
as tally is checked 


MERICAN LABOR PARTY 
volunteers were rechecking 
tallies throughout the state 
last week—and the question of 
whether the party. would reach 
its ballot requirement of 50,000 
votes remained in doubt. 


On Nov. 10 an_ unofficial 
count, with 12 upstate counties 
still unreported, gave ALP’s 
gubernatorial candidate John 
T. McManus 46,657 votes. This 
was based on a recheck of the 
tallies, not on the official re- 
canvass of the machines now 
underway which is expected to 
turn up more ALP votes. 


Ralph Powe, ALP candidate 
for controller, and the only 
Negro running for top office 
on any slate, was ahead of 
the ticket in N.Y. City and 
some cities upstate. Powe 
seemed certain to go over the 
50,000 mark, but the _ ballot 
status is determined solely by 
the governorship score. 
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LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN: 
ALP figures as tabulated in the 
daily press, particularly from 
upstate counties, were clearly 
wide of the mark. For ex- 
ample the Times gave the ALP 
no votes from Dutchess County 
and the Elections Board there 
had counted 90. Rockland’s 
total was originally listed at 
16 but unofficial tallies in only 
two of the five townships there 
gave ALP 110 votes. Montgom- 
ery County, which cast 340 
ALP votes in 1950, was listed 
at 3—an unlikely drop even in 
a bad year. From many coun- 
ties came reports of error and 
outright’ robbery. 





In a telegram to State Atty. 
Gen. Nathaniel L. Goldstein, 
ALP exec. secy. Morris Goldin 
claimed a “short count” in. 45 
of the 62 counties, said: “There 
is every indication that more 
than the 50,000 votes neces- 
sary for the ALP to retain ‘its 
ballot status were- cast for 
John T. McManus. . .: There 
is a growing: suspicion that 
there is a deliberate and con- 
eerted effort to illegally .de- 
prive ALP of its ballot status.” 


Unless the recanvass -in N. Y. 
City shows a marked gain for 
the. ALP, the party will need 
about 18% of its 1950 votes up- 
state. In the counties report- 
ing so far the party is aver- 
aging about 13%. 


NO FUNERAL: Testimonies to 
the ALP’s importance were of- 
fered by editorials in most 
N.Y. City newspapers hailing 
what they hoped was the 
party’s death, even before the 
eount was in. The Times and 
Herald Tribune ran cheerful 
obituaries; the pro-McCarthy 
Daily News drooled: “To see 
the ALP slaughtered is a pleas- 
ure indeed, and it’s a privilege 
to spit on its grave.” 

There was no funeral at ALP 
headquarters. Goldin said the 
state exec. committee would 
meet shortly to work out a 
program for the clubs in con- 
nection with the opening of 
the next session of the Legis- 
lature, in which it would cam- 
paign to retain rent control 
and repeal the Hughes-Brees 
Law restricting unemployment 
benefits. 

Two days after election 
Goldin wrote all club leaders 
calling for a letter campaign 
to Sens. Lehman and Ives, urg- 
ing them to vote for the cen- 
sure motion against Sen. Mc- 
Carthy currently being debated 
in Washington. 


Mrs. Edubirges Gonzales, 


ened that day), 


The mask did not help 


ILDA GONZALES, 6, died 15 minutes -after 

this picture was taken. Cause: carbon mon- 
oxide - poisoning from a faulty gas hot water 
heater in a three-room apartment at 435 W. 
46th St. With her died her parents, Mr. and 
three brothers and 
two sisters (the youngest 4 months and christ- 
and Mr. and Mrs. Domingo 
Matos, who had spent the night with them; 
they left three young sons. The city’s inspec- 
tion of gas appliances would have reached W. 
46th St. in another two weeks, 
agencies ducked responsibility. The landlord, 
who furnished neither heat nor hot water and 
had not repaired 11 other violations, said the 


+ 


tenant had 


but all city 


Tilda Gonzales 


installed the water heater and 
turned it up to heat the apartment on his 
own responsibility. 

On the same day a similar heater exploded 
in Brooklyn, killing a young couple. In 
last four years, 397 persons have died of gas 
poisoning in this city, 85 of them this year, 
the Health Dept. reported. The Harlem Tenant 
Council called on the district attorney to prose- 
cute the 46th St. landlord for homicide. Citing 
the tens of thousands of gas water heaters 
and oil heating stoves in use throughout the 
city, they charged “basic neglect on the part 
of the city” for not forcing the landlord to give 
adequate service of heat and hot water. 
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HARRIMAN'S IN THE BACK SEAT 





Democratic state machine leaders picked 


By Elmer Bendiner 
her 12-year-old Dewey ma- 
chine was ready to leave 


Albany. When the machine 
carrying Averell Harriman 
drives up to the executive 


mansion on January 1, Harri- 
man is not expected to be in 
the driver’s seat. The state is 
to pass into the hands of what 
the machine’s drivers call a 
“broad political coalition.” 

The N.Y. Times’ Leo Egan 
outlined that coalition as con- 
ceived by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger Jr., a member of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and 
speech-writer for Adlai Steven- 
son. At the head of it is Tam- 
many boss Carmine G. De 
Sapio; he will now direct the 
state’s Democratic Party with 
prestige enormously enhanced 
by the victory of Harriman, 
whom he forced on a reluctant 
convention, and the defeat of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., 
whom he rejected. 

De Sapio responded to news- 
men’s congratulatioris modest- 
yw: “I'm not a big man. I’m 
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ALEX ROSE 
No hat in hand 


just a rank-and-file Demo- 
crat. But I sure guessed right, 
didn’t I?” 


DINNER TIME: Next in com- 
mand, according to Egan, is 
to be Alex Rose, vice-pres. of 


the Libera] Party and pres. of 
the AFL United Hat, Cap & 
Millinery Workers Union. 
Though Rose’s hatters and 
David Dubinsky’s Intl. Ladies 
Garment Workers went on rec- 
ord for Roosevelt Jr., both 
leaders worked behind the 
scenes before and during the 
Democratic state convention to 
swing it for Harriman. Taking 
Schlesinger’s blue print, Rose 
is credited with engineering 
the coalition, persuading De 
Sapio and Lehman to back 
Harriman. 

Prominent in the new ma- 
chine are John P. McGrath, 
former Mayor’ Impellitteri’s 
chief of staff, now reconciled 
to DeSapio; Richard Balch, 
Democratic State chairman; 
Sen. Lehman and George 
Backer, former publisher of the 
N.Y. Post. All of these de- 
ferred to DeSapio’s judgment 
in picking Harriman. 

On election night Harriman 
invited his machine to join 
him at dinner, broadening the 
coalition slightly to include 


James A. Farley and Charles 
Halloran, Buffalo fire com- 
missioner and former AFL of- 
ficial, who was apparently of- 
fered a seat at the dinner table 
to make up for the snubbing 
he got at the convention. The 
AFL had urged him as the 
candidate for lt. governor but 
De Sapio turned him down. 


O’DWYER’'S TEARS: The new 
regime, which brings into 
camp Democrats from Farley 
to Rose and Dubinsky, shuts 
out the CIO as thoroughly as 
did Dewey, who also accepted 
selected AFL leaders where he 
could find them. The presence 
of Rose, Dubinsky and Hal- 
loran on the team promised 
little for labor beyond minor 
political favors so long as they 
co-operated with the smooth 
working of the machine, but 
would suffice to give Tammany 
a labor look in election years. 
Nobody had written any pro- 
labor commitments into Har- 
riman’s speeches; if there were 
any, they were state secrets. 
New. York labor has rarely 


seemed more desperate for 
political leadership. On Nov. 1 
AFL and CIO leaders were re- 
duced to hailing ex-Mayor 
William O’Dwyer as a political 
hero. O’Dwyer visited the city 
briefly from his home _ in 
Mexico, where he fled under 
a cloud, protected by an am- 
bassador’s appointment, when 
his administration blew up in 
a series of scandals. AFL and 
CIO leaders, who unite on few 
things, joined in a testimonial 
banquet to O'Dwyer. CIO 
Transport Workers Union pres. 
Michael Quill and AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council pres. 
Martin T. Lacey’ extolled 
O'Dwyer and gave him a 
scroll making him a lifelong 
member of CIO and AFL. 
O'Dwyer, brushing away tears, 
Said: “Labor can be great, gen- 
erous and noble. That’s the 
message Jl bring back to 
fellow-workers in Mexico.” 


LONGSHOREMEN’S HOPES: 
There was little enthusiasm in 
labor circles after the votes 
were tallied. Though labor 
leaders had backed Harriman, 
the victory was slim and there 
was doubt as to what precisely 
had been won. Only Intl. 
Longshoremen’s Assn. _ pres. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE RAZOR BLADE RUNAWAY IN BROOKLYN 





50 police club pickets; p 


N THE morning after Elec- 

tion Day pickets of the 
United Electrical Workers Lo- 
cal 475 found an ambulance 
waiting for them at the Brook- 
lyn plant gates of the Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Co. 

When the men and women 
had formed their line, as they 
had for weeks in protest 
against the company’s runaway 
plans, some 50 police on horse 
and on foot charged them, 
swinging their clubs in one of 
the worst picket-line assaults 
in years. A middle-aged woman 
picket was knocked to the 
ground. A_ police officer or- 
dered the pickets off the street. 
Business Agent Arnold Ber- 
nardini was hustled to jail on 
a disorderly conduct charge. 

Fifteen minutes later huge 
trailer trucks drove up to the 
Jay St. gate and men began 
taking out machinery from the 
plant. The company had be- 
gun its flight from Brookiyn 
to Staunton, Va., lured by jim- 
crow and low wages, threaten- 
ing to leave jobless 1,400 New 
Yorkers, many of them with 
ten years of service. 


THE SIT-DOWN: For months 


the union had fought the 
move; last August it reached 
verbal agreement with the 
company under which the 
workers would get a 5c-an- 
hour wage raise, guaranteed 
pension and _ severance - pay 


rights and a promise that ASR 
would not move before May 1. 

The union had also mobil- 
ized wide community support, 
winning pre-election expres- 
sions of sympathy from Con- 
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ASR strikers fought nightsticks to keep their jobs 


against the runaway. In Sep- 
tember the company abruptiy 
declined to sign the contract 
unless the union abandoned all 
efforts to ra'ly public opposi- 
tion to the runaway plans. The 
union refused. For two weeks 
in October union members oc- 
cupied the plant in a sit-down 
strike while the company 
sought injunctions to _ force 
the strikers out. 


On Oct. 14 the strikers, their 
ranks still solid, left the plant 
to take up their stations on 
the picket line. Rank-and- 
filers from other unions joined 
them, often swelking the line 
to 1,000 or more. 


protests with Mayor Wagner, 
Police Commr. Adams and 
Brooklyn Borough Pres. Cash- 
more but won no official re- 
sponse anywhere. On Nov. 4 
they reformed their lines at 
the plant. Police allowed the 
pickets to begin their march, 
then charged again, injuring 
some and arresting more, 
driving the pickets off the 
street. Seven pickets chained 
themselves to the _ factory 
building; police sawed them 
loose, then arrested them. One 
picket, Randolph Merritt, was 
injured by a blow on the head 
and left in an ambuiance. 


Total casualties in the picket- 
line battle at the ASR plant 


juries treated at Cumberland 
Hospital, then released; one 
woman’s face cut when her 
eyeglasses were shattered; an- 
other woman suffered a severe- 
ly wrenched back; numerous 
other lesser injuries were re- 
ported but not treated at hos- 
pitals; four women and six 
men were arrested on disor- 
derly conduct charges, released 


on bail pending a hearing 
Nov. 22-23. 
VANISHING JOBS: On Nov. 8 


public protests and the strik- 
ers’ grim determination to 
keep their right to picket 
brought a concession from the 
police. Picket lines would be 


That evening there were close 
to 1,000 singing, shouting 
pickets on the line. Hundreds 
marched again on the morning 
of Nov. 9. But police stilt 
guarded the huge trailer 
trucks drawn up at the plant 
—carting away ASR machinery 
and 1,400 jobs. 

The issue was one affecting 
workers throughout the north- 
east where runaway plants 
threatened jobs in textile, gar- 
ment, hat as well as electrical 


shops. A UE leaflet summed 
up the significance: 
“Police paid by city tax 


money have been enlisted by 
the company to help them run 
away and repudiate their con- 
tract and cheat their workers 
out of pension and severance 
pay—city tax money used toe 
smash picket lines, to destroy 
1,400 jobs and move a $5 mil- 
lion payroll from the city!” 


“SOVIETEERS”: Local 4735 
called an after-work demon- 
stration at City Hall for Wed., 
Nov. 10 (too late for the 
GUARDIAN's deadline.) 

UE’s national office took the 
issue to the nation with hopes 
it might stir the kind of labor 
solidarity, crossing all affilia- 
tion lines, shown in  UE’s 
Square D strike in Detroit. 
Moves were reported under 
way to put ASR on labor’s un- 
fair list. ASR, with headquar- 
ters at 315 Jay St., Brooklyn, 
makes Gem razors and blades, 
Treet, Blue Star, Silver Star, 
Personna and Pal Holloware 
blades, and Eveready brushes. 

The company had its answez 
ready. As the first trucks ar- 
rived at Staunton, Va. ASR 
took a half-page ad in the 
Staunton News-Leader to re- 
print an article by Victor Rie- 
sel (himself on most unions 
unfair list) describing the 
company as “generous,” the 





gressmen and Congressional MORE VIOLENCE: After the permitted, police officials said, unionists as “Sovieteers whe 
candidates in their fight Nov. 3 attack, pickets left are: one man with head in- but the gate must be cleared. deal in human misery.” 
upstate rural vote. This year ASP'S BIG DAY chorus from the Elizabeth Ir- Wasting everybody's time 


State machine 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Wm. V. Bradley was exultant. 
He said that “not more than 
20” of the city’s 20,000 long- 
shoremen had voted GOP, and 
that his unicn had thereby 
tipped the sca'tes for Harri- 
man. He added that the men 
had not voted either for Harri- 


man or against Ives but 
against “Dewey's interference 
on the waterfront.” He indi- 


cated the ILA will ask Harri- 
man to investigate the water- 
front commission promptly. 


waterfront 


The regimenta- 





tion scheme was engineered by 
Dewey but he had no opposi- 
tion from the Democrats in Al- 
bany or City Hall. Both major 
parties steered clear of the is- 
sue during the campaign, giv- 
ing the program a bi-partisan 
blessing. Samuel M. Lane, exec. 
director and counsel for the 
Waterfront Commission, com- 
menting on Bradley’s analysis 
of the election returns, said: 
“No one votes for a policeman 
—especially when he wants to 
be a law unto himself.” 

One puzzling statistic baf- 
fled those who looked for la- 
bor’s hand in the elections. 


New York City, where labor in- 


fluence and the Democratic 
machine are ‘strong, normally 
comes close to balancing the 


the city total was 615,605 votes 
less than upstate—a gap few 
polisters counted on. Some 
said it was due to the city’s 
annual registration rule as 
contrasted to permanent regis- 
tration in scme upstate areas. 
Others saw in that gap a 
working-class vote of no con- 
fidence in the candidates. 


THE ? IN THE CHAIR: From 
his Orange County farm 
Averell Harriman watched the 
election’s aftermath and, with 
his plurality rising to a slim 
but sure 12,000, felt his tce- 
hold on the governor’s chair 
more secure. He conferred with 
Democratic legislative leaders, 
said that if balked in his pro- 
gram by a GOP legislature he 
would take the issues “above 
the heads” of the Republicans 
to the people. On the program 
he remained as vague as he 
was throughout the campaign. 
He was for “stiffening” rent 
control but promised rollbacks 
of the 15% rent boost only to 
tenants of “unscrupulous land- 
lords.” On unemployment, he 
would send “teams” to critical 
areas and work with the com- 
munities involved. 


He was for an “equitable” 
program of state aid to cities 
and an “orderly” completion of 
the Thruway. He promised to 
consult with Robert Moses, 
chairman of the State Power 
Authority, on “safeguarding” 
consumers in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway power project. He will 
take a “running start” with a 
draft of his program to be 
ready Jan. 1. The N.Y. Times 
summed up: “He gave no clues 
as to what it might contain.” 





Latin Festival 


Sunday, Nov. 28 


N ALL-DAY Latin American 
Festival designed to pro- 
mote “greater understanding 
of our neighbors to the south” 
will be staged Sunday, Nov. 28, 
at Casa Galicia, 154 W. 64th 
St., by the N.Y. Council of 
Arts, Sciences & Professions. 
The festival will include ex- 
hibits of Latin American 
handicrafts, prints, paintings 
and posters secured through 
Mexico’s Taller Grafica and 
several Latin American con- 
sulates, and photos by the late 
well-known Cuban  photog- 
rapher Romulo LaChatanerre. 
Mexican Busride, first prize 
winner at the 1953 Cannes film 
festival, will be shown in the 
afternoon when a special chii- 
dren’s program will include a 
puppet film by Ivan Bunin, a 


799 B'way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740? 
MANHATTAN 





MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
} Quality Work e@ Quick Service \ 
Mimeograph e@ Offset @ Printing ( 
( Addressing e@ Complete mailing , 
? Wedding. birth and social an- ) 
) nouncements —WS. A. Jaffe, Prop. \ 
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DIFFERENT BUT HOMELIKE i 
Shaslik, Beef Strogonoff, l 

Potato Pancakes and other tasty 

Russian and American Dishes. 


Alex’s 


69 W. 10th St. (at 6th Av.) 
Dinner: $1.35-$2, also a la carte 
Opea 4-11 pm, Tues.-Sun. 2 
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win High School with Hispanic 
folksongs, and games, songs 
and dances. 


Following a Latin American 
dinner, a concert at 8 p.m. will 
feature violinist Max  Hol- 
lander and Negro pianist Alan 
Booth. Actress Ruby Dee will 
present poetic readings includ- 
ing works of Pablo Neruda, 
and Mario Martinez will offer 
songs by Villalobos and others. 


The festival will be accom- 
panied by a bazaar of Latin 
American handicrafts, weav- 
ing, jewelry and pottery. Tick- 
ets ($2 for the day, $1.50 for 
the concert) are available at 
ASP, 35 W. 64th St., SU 717-4671. 
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Camp Midvale: 


Midvale, N. J. TErhune 5-2160° 
Cooperative, interracial camp 
Open every week-end 
SUN., NOV. 21 at 2 P.M. 
Annual Thanksgiv’g banquet 
Entertainment e Burning of our 
mortgage e Christmas Gift 
Bazaar. 

Get Tickets now—$2 in advance 
arm ee ee ee 










Lodge Ellenville, 
New York 
THANKSGIVING 

Turkey with all the 
trimmings. Folk Music 
and Dance Festival. 
Entertainment * Painting 
Seasonal Sports e Skiing and 
Skating a Program Director: 
Abe Kanegson. Chartered Bus. 
CY 3-0168 JE 6-2234 
Fillenville 502 
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EL CAJON, CALIF. 

Why all the confusion? What is 
needed on a world-wide scale is 
TOGETHERNESS IN ACTION FOR 
THE COMMON GOOD. Co-existence 
of al earth's peoples with aii 
earth’s peoples, or no existence! 


The gentlemen of Wall St. and 
the Pentagon, and their Senatorial 
and Congressional yes-men, are 


wasting their time and ours. They 
should be asked: Would you have 
suicide for yourselves, with pos- 
sible destruction of modern civili- 
zation,rather than that the world’s 
underlying populations should get 
the abundant life now at long last 
possible aiter all the “blood, sweat 
and tears” undergone through cen- 
turies of upward climbing? 


E. Pluribus Unum 





— Interracial — 


1S NOW OPEN FOR 
RESERVATIONS 


for the months of November 


and December at 
reduced rates 
Holidays). 


greatly 
(excluding 


RESERVATIONS FOR THE 
THANKSGIVING W’'KEND 
are filling up. Rates for the 
four-day Thanksgiving Holi- 
day from Wednesday eve- 
ning through Sunday Din- 
ner are from $30. 
- 
ACT NOW TO SECURE 
YOUR RESERVATION! 


Write or coll: 


Ridgefield Resort, Ridgefield, Conn 
Tel. Ridgefield 6-6548 
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CALENDAR 








* Friday, Nov. 19 — 8:30 * 
YORKVILLE COMPASS FORUM 
presents : 

THAT DELIGHTFUL PROGRAM 
OF TIMELY SATIRE—POST- 
PONED BY HURRICANE HAZEL 
e 
Hear 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


Author: “Great Tradtion in Eng- 
lish Literature”; Popular Lecturer 
im ber 


UNIQUE AND 
AMUSING PRESENTATION: 


© 
“POETS 
AND 
POLITICIANS*® 
Shelley and Shakespeare 
vs. 
Brownell, Ike and MeCarthy 


Byron, 


« 

The Literary Greats of 
Yesteryear Highlight and 
Lambast 1954 Shenanigans 

in Washington!! 
e 
Discussion; Refreshments 
‘> VORKVILLE TEMPLE, 157 E. 86 St. 
Contrib: 85c. Members 75c 
5 DON’T MISS THIS!!! * 


POTTERY 

OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of seconds and 
closeouts from the world’s best 
sources, % to % off list price, 
Also wrought iron, erystal, etc. 

108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666. 
Daily 10-10 pm. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Announcing 2& Dew outlet in Queens 
for fine pottery, ceramic gifts and 
supphes, Quality ands at large dis- 
counts. FOTTERY MART, 266-15 
Hillside Av., Queens. Open Tues. 
thru Sun., 11-6 pm. Thurs. & Fri. 
eves.—-8 :30-10:30. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Ful line of fuventle furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


————— 





MI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 
CAN CONVERT 
your old radio console 
into a modern imstrument 
VECTOR LABS 
217 3a Av., N. Y. C, 3. 


GR 3-7686 





SERVICES 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repalred, Remodeled, 
€ustem Slipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
morbhings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 








THANKSGIVING DANCE-A-ROUND 
Square, Folk and Social Dancing 
for al}. Peoples Artists Caller and 
Entertainment. Fri. eve., Nov. 26, 
8 pm. Yugoslav-Ameriean Hall, 405 
W. llth St. Sub. 75e, 


BCOTT NEARING COURSES: Tues., 


Nov. 16, 6:30 pm. “The Social 
Crisis: Crumbling Walls”; 8:30-10 
pm. “World Events: Is European 
Union Possible?” Cornish Arms 
Hotel, 23rd St. & 8th Av. Adm: 
$1.10. Auspices: Monthly Review 


Associates, 218 W. 10 St. OR 5-6939, 
BUNDAY FORUM; “LESSONS OF 
THE “4 ELECTIONS AND FUTURE 
PERSPECTIVES,” with Simon W. 
Gerson. Bring your questions. Voice 
your views. Jefferson Scheol, 575 6 
Ay., Sun., Nov, 14, 8 pm. prempt- 
ly. Adm. $1. 


People want to know — “3S THE 
ALP ON THE BALLOT?” Why is 
the ALP determined to continue 
on the politieal scene? Hear our 
state chatrman, Peter EK Hawley, 
Wed... Nov. 17, 8:30 pm. Green- 
wich Village ALP, 28 Greenwich 
Av. Admission free. 

FORUM AND EXHIBITION 
ASP Art Division presents Robert 
Gwathmey, artist; Arnaud d@’Usseau, 
playwright; Eugene Gerdon, jour- 
nalist in a diseussion of “The Ar- 
tist and Mec€arthyism.” Thurs., 
Nov. 18, 8:30 pm., 35 W. 64th St. 
Bubs: 75c. 


EXHIBITION OF GRAPHIC ART 
by ROSENHOUSE, continuing to 
Thurs., Dee, 2, at Peter €eoper 
Gallery, 313 W. 53d St. Gallery 
hours: weekdays 10 am. to 5 p.m. 
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MERCHANDISE 








LIONEL SERS 1467W, 1465 50% off 
Kelectric Heater # 514 9.68 6.30 
Flectric Blanket 39.95 19.50 
17” Admiral TV 179.95 119.95 
STANDARD BRAND DIST., 143 4th 
Ay. (13-14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hr. 
free parking or 2 tekens. 





LARGE SAVINGS TO GUARDIAN 
READERS. Good modern furniture 
at low markup. Come in and see. 
SMEILOW THIELLE 
856 Lexington Av. (near 64th St.) 
MU 6-7308 
ANTIQUE LOCKETS e@ RROOCHES 
BRACELETS. Diamond and gold 
jewelry. charms, silverware. Repairs. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


FINE FURS 
—Coats and Steles of every de- 
scription at $ Savings. Expert RE- 
MODELLING or converting to fur- 
ined cloth eoats, 
MAX KUPERMAN 


214 W 30th St. BR 9-3733 
TRIPLE TRACK COMBINATION 
sturm-screen windows and doors. 
VENETIAN BLINDS, table pads, 
radiator enclosures, MIRRORS, 
GLASS TOPS. Liberal discount to 
readers. 


JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., Bklyn. GL 2-3024 
SALEMAN WANTED 


phyllis 
handwrought jewelry, sterling sil- 
ver; gifts, greeting cards. 
175 west 4th street 
new york, n.y. 
oregon 5-8287 
(discount to guardian readers) 
to.10.p.m ... mon.. thru sat. 





TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON SCHNENDERMAN 
356 Wadsworth Ay., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


MOVING, STORAGE, EXPERI- 
ENCED PIANO MOVERS. Profit 
by my 20 years experienc. Call 
ED WENDEL, JE 6-8006 on «ny 
moving problem, 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
$9 Union Square AL 5-8160 





SPIKE’S MOVING and pick-up 
service, city and eountry, short 
notice or plan ahead. UN 4-7707 
(if no answer, eall after 6 pm.). 
Occasional long distance jobs ac- 
cepted. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST tor the LEAST} 
Personal and bustnese. Fire, auto, 

theft, etc, Insuranee placed. 

RENE M S€HENKER 
19 W. 44th St., N. ¥. 36 MU 2-4120 
CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Quakty craftsmanship, imaginative 
design, dependability and lew, low 
priees. Choice of weotlis and fin- 
ishes; specializing ta Mi-Fi installa- 
tions. Pictures (25% discount) & 
Frames. Drawing and = estimates 
FREE. Beran-Orban, 322 E. 234 
St. OR 4-6123. 





NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special ereasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now for better 
service in planning Thabksgiving 
dinner or party. ES 3-9490, 

BENDIX-THOR-MONITOR-A.B.C, 
Repairs and Service. Used washers 
bought and sold. 

WASHCO — GE 4-4228 





CHILDREN BOARDED 

WE WILL SHARE eur modern 
eountry home by bearding child 
weekly or monthly; progressive 
heme atmosphere, beautiful sur- 
reundings 50 mi. N.Y.C. Write 





STEUBEN, RD 2, Bex 58A, Fiem- 
Flemington 


ingten. N. J. 
664 R 3. 


Phone 
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NEW JERSEY VOTE 





Medical-dental school plan 


blocked by Kenny and Church 


yee politicians still strug- 
gled for vetes in New Jer- 
sey last week, there was one 
clear loser beyond hope ef a 
recount: public health. 

The one statewide question 
before the voters was: Should 
the state be authorized to bor- 
row $25 million to build a 
medical- dental seheelr and 
health center? Officially both 
Major parties, Gov. Meyner, 
most medieal societies, the 
€IO, taxpayers’ and veterans’ 
groups all backed the measure. 
It was opposed by Hudson 
Ceunty’s Democratic Party 
machine, headed by Jersey 
City’s ex-Mayor John V. Kenny 
and pewerful figures in the 
Reman Catholic Chureh. 

Though the forces behind 
the schocl project were more 
numerous and powerful, they 
did little about it in the cam- 
paign. The public, ill-informed 
on referendum propositions, 
paid hitle attention to it in 
the exeitement of the Senate 
race. The opposition cam- 
paigned in earnest. The City 
Commission of Jersey City, 
alone, spent $10,000 in an ad- 
vertising eampaign against the 
sehoo]. Though the final tally 
was net yet in at GUARDIAN 
press time, the unofficial score 
was: For the school, 553,314; 
against, 698,004. 


HEALTH IS NO PLUM: Thanks 
in part to an old anti-vivisec- 
tion law, New Jersey has no 
medical sehool. The state's 
medieal students must find 
schools elsewhere; most of 
these set quotas for eout-of- 
state students, and eempari- 
tively few return to practice 
in New Jersey. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 
YOUNG WOMAN wanted te share 
444 reem apartment in Brooklyn. 
UL 7-8700, ext. 345 days, DI 5-4075 
evenings and weekends, 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE, ATTRACTIVE, to woman. 
Kitchen privileges. $48. Riverside 
Dr. & 95th St. AC 2-4470. 
Large, 
for business lady, 
Light kitchen 
€ali mornings, evenings, 
UN -4-2892. 


98 ST. & RAV ERSIDE DR. 
attractive reom 
absolutely private. 
privileges. 
6-8 pm. 





HELP WANTED 
ROOM & BOARD IN EXCHANGE 
fer part-time care of nursery 
school ehild. WA 8-4309. 





Pred Wright in UE News 


“I den’t know abeut this machine, Charlie. ... It’s forecasting 
a landslide for President McKinley.” 


S. Public Health 
Service recently estimated that 
the nation will need 60,600 new 
doctors in the next ten years 
and produce only 20,000. The 
national shortage of 40,000 will 
be felt sharply in New Jersey. 
The opposition had many 
elements. The Hudson County 
machine has a Medical Center 
in Jersey City which it is 
anxious to get rid of. Theugh 
its services are needed and its 
potential value great, to hard- 
headed politicians it is a drain 
on the budget and brings few 
patronage plums in return. 
The Hudson County Demo- 
crats offered a deal to the 
school’s backers: use ihe Jer- 
sey City buildings for the 
sehoo] er face machine oppesi- 
tion. Gov. Meyner declined the 
offer, favored a statewide sur- 
vey for facilities and _ sites. 


Jersey City then made its deal 
Univer- 


with the Seton Hall 





JOHN ¥. KENNY 
Gesundheit is out 


sity, a Reman Catholic school, 
to use the center’s buildings 
for its own medical-dental 
sehool to open next year with 
160 students. 

PIGS IS PIGS: Jersey City’s 
Mayor Bernard Berry, a power 
in the Kenny machine, stumped 
the state to defeat the school. 
In Hudson County itself the 


school was swamped by 92,833 





A couple of wias 


EW YOREKERS - seored 
: modest. victoriés with 
the triumph at the polls of 
the two propositions. Propo- 
sition Noe. 1, authorizing the 
state to issue $350 milion 
worth of bonds fer state 
meniat hospita!s, won easily 
1,186,308 to 224907. The 
proposition authorizing a 
$260 million bond issue for 
public housing won by a 
lesser margin; Jast available 
count showed &96 266 for it 
to 514,922 against. The Legis- 
lature had bucked consider- 
able GOP opposition in put- 
ting it before the voters ane 
it was opposed during the 
campaign by anti-publi- 
housing interests, 











votes. It won, by narrow moar- 
gins, in only eight eounties. 
After election, Meyner com- 


mented: “In some areas more 
stress was laid on defeating 
the scheol than on the can- 
didates.” 

Hudsen County steed out in 
the New Jersey returns for an- 
other reason: it gave 14.600 
votes to Henry Krajewski, Me- 
Carthy reoter Pig farmer, 
proprictor of the Secaucus 
tavern called Tarmrmany Hall 
and eandidate fer the Senate 
on the American Third Pariy 
ticket. Since Hudson Couniy, 
held by the state’s most potent 
Democratic machine, would be 
expected to go overwhelmingly 
for the Democrats’ Charlies R. 
Howell, Krajewski’s 14,000 pos- 
sibly cost Howell his election. 

The GOP’s Clifford P. Case, 
a target of McCarthy during 
the campaign, wen by less 
than 3,000. 





Festivat of Intl, Film @lassies 
NOV. 12-14 
SOMEWHERE I BERLIN 
(Made in Germany) 
Touching story ef ehildren in 

the wake of war 

Nev. #9-21: All the Mfing’s Men 
Fri., Sat, Sun.—8:30 & 10 pm 
Members $1 Non-Members $1.25 


CLUB CINEMA 430 6th Av 


Nr. 9th st 














ARTKINO'S ONAND PRIZE WINNER 
~ 1954 HARLOVY VAR} 
4AM FESTIVAL 








Tickets $1. 





Vito Marcantonio 
Memorial Meeting 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7—8 P.M. Manhattan Center 


Available at: 1484 ist Av., RH 4-6450 
and 247 E. 116th St., LE 4-9217 


Sponsor: Vito Marcantonio Memorial 
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RALLY FOR PEACE 


21 Years of American-Soviet Relations 
37th Anniversary of the Soviet Union 


Speakers: 


Dr. Corliss Lamont 


Rev. William H. Melish 


Albert Kahn 


Musical Program 


Mr. Paul Robeson 
Miss Jessica Smith 


Dr. John Kingsbury, chairman 


Tickets $1 (tax incl.) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16th — 7:30 P.M. 
NEW ROCKLAND PALACE, 155th St. & 8th Av. 
Auspiees: National Couneil of American-feviet Friendship 
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GIFTS FOR THE | sca Loe a ais Ro DO YOUR HOLIDAY 


ENTIRE FAMILY GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR SHOPPING HERE! 
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Imported Stainless | [inetcss Cultinity Seiviagware | 
ge 1% Winner, Good Design Award of the 
Steel Tableware -—@ Oy rc 


- . . ‘ 5 } : ES e 
Our Best Selling Item gg : =| % Made of wood fibre and resin 
Copy of world famous Scandinavian Design .. . : = 
Crafted in Japan ,. . Sturdily constructed... all 
utensils one-piece ... heavy weight ... solid handles 
.». need no polishing ... soak in suds, rinse and dry. 


SPECIAL : 50 pe. Service for 8—$25.95 ppd. 


Includes 8 dinner forks, 8 salad forks, 8 dinner 
knives, 8 soup spoons, 8 tea spoons, 8 butter 
spreaders, 2 serving spoons. Plus FREE (only 
with the purchase of this set'—3 pe. Children’s 
Place Setting—made of same stainless steel and 
contours as adult set. 


OTHER SETS: 24 pe. Service for 6 — $12.95 ppd. 
(includes 6 each of ditner forks. 
knives, tea spoons and soup spoons) 
32 pe. Service for 8 — $16.95 ppd. 


(includes 8 ea, of same pieces as above) 
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Open Stock Prices ; : S| bite. ; 
Money Back (including postage) See fe: Be a + Here is a wonderful gift for a host or hostess. A new kind 
Guarantee Butter Spreaders ....55¢ ea. EO en ee =| of woodenware .. . colorful, durable and smartly styled. 
tt after ordering the Dinner Knives ' = ‘ i. -| Best of all, the process of combining wood fibre and resin 
tableware, you are Dinner Forks ee ee =| eliminates many of the shortcomings of wood pieces. 
dissatisfed with the Salad Folks , ee 4+ This set is break-resistant (it takes a really powerful smash 
cn  omere: Soup Spoons ’ oe i. -| to hurt it). It is unaffected by food acids or alcohol so you 
eae ae deat’ eae Tea Spoons se -| can use any kind of salad dressing without fear. The colors 
your Money Will Be Serving Spoons ... oe -j cannot wear off or chip away because they are an integral 
Fully Refunded. + part of the material itself. As a gift this set will be well 
=| used and appreciated. Frankly, if you order this as a gift, 


; r | we feel you will order an additional set for yourself as soon 
oe, 3 p ti | as you see it. 
\p uum y KING SIZE xceptiona 
| Comes in Avocado Green, Curry Yellow or Rust (choose one 
° OF - color only). Set consists of: 11” Salad Bowl; 15” Round Chop 
tps ucational Toys | Plate; 4 6'4” small bowls; a Serving Fork and Spoon. 


. : = : IRISH LINEN MEN'S Czech rg 


NIPS PERFUME TYPER (oy (So a HANDKERCHIEFS 
Sidi se ga: i’xti" z, $5 ppd. 
OVER $7 WORTH Tablecloths 


For Only $2.95 ped. . i. # a 3 POLISH LINEN : Blue Damask. Open-work Design. 
"ae DISH TOWELS 52x32 4 Napkins ppd. $4.95 


$2 . I8”x32”" blue. red or green : 
We heartily recommend these border doz. $6.50 ppd. 60x80 3 Napkins Ppa. $8.95 


; three Child Guidance’ Toys, 
per’ — been made available im vane package for children 4-8. Va w- 7 .~< .~¢ [Ag ‘~g ‘A6 7 <6 La wA- x7 IA IA IA: [6 


You cam test and wear exotic perfumes 
TURN-A-GEAR 3 removable gears 
interlock in many different and 
interesting patterns. Combines ac- 
Re Because these famous perfurnes tion, color and sound, Develops 
A mechanical aptitude , 
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Never before have so many well-Laowe 








+ were donated you have the 


wa fabulous opportunity of fading TEACH-A-TIME CLOCK: Clock with 
the fragrance that's just right for you, hands and removable numbers 
for ne more than the cost of packagiog. Numbers will only fiit in proper 
‘ slot on clock Makes a game of 

teaching how to teil time 





wo" Phe Nips Perfume Typer ie a study kit of perfumes. la addition te 


65 King-srse Vipe are included two books ~ “McCall's Pecf ume Guide™, ADDITION SCALE A delightful way : ‘ ¥ 1 954-55 
. “BLACK aud “How Te Type” — all packed ia « beautiful crystal cigarette cass. to learn addition, Number on one au e34 : ; M : i 
side of scale will only balance with ee Sea ey ; : GUARDIAN 
. : proper addition on other side, i.e. é £4 yi — Fi 
A weonderfal Gilt fer Christmas, 7 will balance only with 6 and 1 


_— Birthdays, Heostesses, eic., or 5 and 2, etc. i ; g : ‘4 ° _ : HOLIDAY 





SORTILEGE GOLDEN CHANCE SHINING HOUR MANY omens All 3 — only $3.95 ppd. ee ' : , : es ‘g : GREETING 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17 Murray St., New York 7, N.Y. | 1) VSS | CARDS 


Quantity Size, Color, Description Amount 


ed 


LSI OTS RADE OE SS 
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In the past five years Guardian Holiday Greeting Cards 
POSTAGE have become a tradition, Each year we commission a group 
of highly talented commercial artists to draw a set of cards 
TOTAL expressly for us. There are eight different designs in the 
set (one is depicted above); each with a peace or humane 
(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% motif, We have reproduced them in four colors on white 

Sales Tax) vellum stock. Standard four-color cards sell for 25c per 
card, Nowhere will you find cards better reflecting the 
ee Pe ee eee eae Full payment must accompany true spirit of peace and good will. 


all orders. Make checks, money . SET OF EIGHT CARDS WITH ENVE as i 
———— , : orderg payable to GUARDIAN - wi die stot elec caee a» POapene $1 


oe oe OP OPP eee eee SCHHHH HEHEHE SHH HHH HEHEHE HOS BUYING SERVICE. 


ICN A IRD ££ £ £ @ £ @ & £ 2 @ ¢ @- @ @ 4s 











MOND: 6560050400 8606544 


eee er ee eee eee ee eeeeeeeee 


Address eoeeere @rseeeeerseen 











